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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
September-October, 1943 
® 
WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case School of Applied Science 


@ The concept of democracy changes as the years go by; 
moreover, it does not at any given time have the same 
meaning to the same people using the word. Democracy 
is one of the many omnibus terms in common use. Certain 
common denominators are generally accepted as being es- 
sential elements of democracy. It signifies the right of a 
considerable fraction of the population to participate in 
the government to the extent of voting for some officials. 
The content of democracy is not, however, measured by 
the number of officials for whom the citizen votes. To vote 
for dog catchers or for all administrative officials is cer- 
tainly not the essence of democracy. 

The democratic form of government allows minorities 
to criticize the government and high government officials. 
Minorities may present their points of view. All progres- 
sive programs are first sponsored by a minority. A dic- 
tator would suppress minority groups with a view to main- 
taining the status quo. Since democracy developed in a 
rapidly changing world, it should be prepared for com- 
promise. On the other hand, compromise is anathema to 
a dictator. Democracy is in reality a moving compromise 
between extreme radicalism and extreme conservatism. It 
is ever opposed by the “lunatic fringes.” 

Fundamentally, democracy stresses the rights of the in- 
dividual. A human being should be treated with respect 
and with dignity. In a totalitarian state, on the contrary, 
the individual is submerged in the state or in the party. 
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One great sin of democracy is inaction. Governmental 
agencies study a problem, promise to do something, but 
finally do little or nothing. Dictators promise action and 
give it—good, bad, or indifferent. President Roosevelt’s 
popularity with the masses may have been developed and 
sustained because it was believed that he acted for the 
benefit of the rank and file. Action with mistakes is supe- 
rior to inaction. Democracy, if it is to continue, must do 
things; it must plan and execute. In the United States we 
need a definite plan of action to keep us out of depressions, 
to end unemployment, and to eliminate extreme poverty. 
If democracy does not learn how to plan and to act effi- 
ciently, it is doomed to meet with rough treatment. The 
democracy of the preindustrial period or of the frontier 
was predominantly negative. Given protection from in- 
vaders and from domestic upheavals, each individual was 
expected to look after himself and his family. As the 
power age is entered, democracy can no longer continue 
to exist as a merely negative element; to thrive, it must 
assume positive duties. Democracy should stand for posi- 
tive action, not merely for negation. 

Democracy originated with small business, with little 
government, and without organized labor. Now, there are 
big business, powerful government, and strong labor or- 
ganizations. This change brings new and difficult prob- 
lems for democracy and capitalism. They grew up to- 
gether in an atmosphere of competition and industry; and 
big business does not like competition. In fact, the only 
kind of competition big business recognizes is “cut throat.” 
In short, big business considers all competition with it to 
be bad. Totalitarianism also does not like competition. In 
the United States business has quite consistently opposed 
competition and has attempted from time to time to erect 
barriers against its pressure. Originally democracy was 
tied up with the idea of security of property rights. It 
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arose in the countries where general prosperity and gen- 
erally high standards of living were found. Any form of 
government, including democracy, involves the use on 
occasion of force or coercion. Democracy is comparative- 
ly new in the world. Authority which should not be ques- 
tioned—tyranny—is old. 

A democratic form of government must rest ultimately 
upon the use of force to bring the recalcitrant into line. 
Domestic tranquillity requires the government to use a 
police force to keep a minority, who refuse to do team- 
work, in order. However, a democratic government uses 
force only as a last resort after discussion and education 
have had an opportunity to determine the rules of the so- 
cial and political game. In a totalitarian government force 
is put first; it is emphasized. In a democratic government 
force is a last resort weapon. Indeed, in a civilized world 
force is tempered by ideals of justice, by notions of de- 
cency, by the Golden Rule, by honesty, by fair play. De- 
mocracy is a system of government adapted to peacetimes. 
We cannot expect a democracy to be prepared for war, 
unless the danger is clearly and generally seen and time is 
allowed for preparation. Neither can a democracy be ex- 
pected to wait for unanimous or near unanimous opinion 
in preparation for war in national defense. 

Democracy and capitalism change form and content as 
environmental conditions, social and physical, are modi- 
fied. The earlier concept of democracy grew out of co- 
lonial and frontier conditions. It has been of the negative 
or liberal type. Again, as in the case of capitalism, our con- 
cepts in regard to democracy developed in the last hun- 
dred years of the period of expansion, that is, during the 
nineteenth century. It should be recalled that while de- 
mocracy was coming of age expansion and technological 
progress were taking place at a rapid pace. The birth of 
the United States was almost coincident with the Indus- 
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trial Revolution. The development of this nation has 
moved along with the improvement in transportation fa- 
cilities and with industrial progress. One observer has re- 
marked that “liberal democracy and laissez-faire eco- 
nomics” rest upon a hypothesis of “perpetual expansion.” 
If the era of geographical expansion is practically ended, 
may it not be anticipated that vertical expansion—the im- 
provement in the standards of living of the mass of popu- 
lation—and the consequent increase in purchasing power 
and demand will replace the dynamic force involved in 
transforming a pioneer community into a civilization 
based on machinery and power? If the epoch of geo- 
graphical expansion has ended, what will be the effect 
upon democratic institutions? What modifications are 
necessary if democratic institutions and representative 
government are to be fitted to the new power age, over the 
threshold of which the Western world is now passing? In 
an age of industrial ideas and of dense population, democ- 
racy is reconsidering its negative aspects. It no longer 
necessarily considers that democratic government is one 
which governs least. It may even be losing some of its lib- 
eral attitudes or its tolerance for minorities. 

Democracy today does not consist of the rugged indi- 
vidualism of isolation. In a modern democracy individual- 
ism must find a way to harmonize personal initiative and 
reasonable self-sufficiency with cooperation and team- 
work, with association with others in groups. A balance 
must be preserved between order and freedom. A new 
type of individualism is taking form in the midst of inter- 
dependence and of complex economic and social relation- 
ships. It is individualism impregnated with social respon- 
sibility. In a complex industrial age democracy will with- 
er unless a reasonable degree of national unity can be se- 
cured. As democracies continue to have their strength 
and prestige reduced by strikes, class struggles, and group 
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bickering, the outlook for the future will not be encour- 
aging. Every form of government must on occasion use 
coercion upon recalcitrant individuals and groups. The 
difference between democracy and dictatorship is one of 
degree of control and of the type of control. In a modern 
complex economy, free enterprise may result in poverty 
for many. Unregulated or free enterprise has been accom- 
panied by booms and depressions. In the power age the 
tendency is toward emphasis on order, governmental plan- 
ning, and regulation. 

Is it possible to use scientific management on a large 
scale and at the same time preserve democracy? Must a 
choice be made between social science and democracy? Is 
it possible and feasible to cling to both at the same time? 
Is it democratic to accept the directive of a physician? Or 
to seek and follow the advice of engineers in the construc- 
tion of a bridge or of a water supply system? Is it undemo- 
cratic to rely on experts? Does the delegation of discre- 
tion by the legislature to administrative bodies constitute 
an end to democratic procedure? Is the city-manager plan 
of municipal government undemocratic? Is the plan used 
in certain states in regard to provisions for safety in in- 
dustrial plants undemocratic? Where this program is 
adopted, the state legislature, by statute, provides that con- 
ditions in factories must be “safe’’; but leaves the determi- 
nation of what constitutes safe conditions in particular 
factories to an administrative body which may utilize the 
services of safety experts. Is it undemocratic to leave the 
precise tariff rates to be charged to an appointed tariff 
commission? Would it be undemocratic, would it be auto- 
cratic, to place the precise timing of the spending of an 
appropriation for public works in the hands of an ad- 
ministrative commission charged with the function of 
stabilizing business activities of employment over a period 
of years? 
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An industrialist of the rugged individual type, who is 
also president of the Chamber of Commerce of a large in- 
dustrial city, is reported to have declared that the United 
States is moving toward state socialism. This vigorous, 
hard-hitting, and kindly man feels that democracy and 
capitalism are ended if the government begins to act as an 
umpire in the complex industrial and business world of 
today. His attitude is that of many who fail to discern and 
understand the effects of technological progress and of 
the growth of large corporations which tend to stifle the 
competition that prevailed in the days when small-scale 
business was the predominant form of business organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the fundamental test of democracy is the will- 
ingness of citizens to accept the orders and discipline im- 
posed on the rank and file by executive and administrative 
experts selected by the citizens themselves. ‘The democ- 
racy of the Jacksonian epoch cannot be carried down 
without change into the complex technological age of F. 
D. Roosevelt. Americans are learning to follow the guid- 
ance of experts in health, engineering, and safety; like- 
wise, we must learn to follow the advice of experts, of 
administrative bodies. Democracy will continue to func- 
tion if we are able to dismiss experts who are not working 
in the interests of public well-being, exactly as we are able 
to dismiss a physician who is not able adequately to diag- 
nose the disease. ‘'echnology is more important and more 
powerful in this wartime than ever before in the history 
of mankind. If democracy is to survive after this world 
war is ended, it must learn how to direct scientifically its 
technology in the interests of the community rather than 
to the immediate advantage of individuals or corpora- 
tions. The age of extreme individualism appears to be 
ended. This may be asserted to be the inevitable conse- 
quence of technology, mass production, the application of 
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science to industry, wide markets, and gigantic corpora- 
tions. 

A democracy in a complex civilization should bring 
the expert into authority in administrative affairs. The ex- 
pert is too frequently not a politician; he is not a practical 
psychologist. The public administrative official should be 
a human engineer because he is working in a field in which 
emotions, prejudices, and the special interests of certain 
groups play leading roles. If a new democracy is to de- 
velop and survive, the leaders must be experts in their 
fields and also practical psychologists. In a democracy 
leaders in industry and in public affairs must prove their 
ability and expertness, and they must also understand and 
sympathize with the impulses and longings of the great 
mass of the public. Authority, prestige, and power in the 
democratic society of today will no longer come to an in- 
dividual merely because he has a forceful and aggressive 
personality or because he is supposed in some way to have 
special relations with the Deity. Authority in an age of 
science and technology is more and more given to him 
who understands the best and most appropriate methods 
of solving problems—mechanical, economic, or personal; 
it will tend to become informal and impartial. 

An industrial establishment without coordinated de- 
partments, without leadership, and without technical 
guidance will soon become a moblike structure. Likewise, 
in an interdependent, economic civilization, the national 
economy must be planned or it will wither. A growing 
concern requires leadership, followers, and coordination. 
Under pressure old-fashioned or frontier notions of free- 
dom are giving way to considerable centralization of reg- 
ulation in the interests of efficiency. In short, rugged indi- 
vidualism with anarchy and inefficiency in production 
may be contrasted with a degree of regimentation and 
more of material comfort. Our problem is one of compro- 
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mise between anarchy and old-fashioned liberty on one 
hand and extreme centralization and regimentation on the 
other. Today the happy medium between these two ex- 
tremes will result in an increasing degree of expert con- 
trol with a considerable retention of individual initiative. 
Legislatures, congresses, and parliaments based on the 
principle of geographic representation are today under a 
cloud. In the United States citizens often breathe a sigh 
of relief when state legislatures and the Congress adjourn. 

Now industry and government are brought close to- 
gether as the result of the interdependence which tech- 
nology has forced upon the people of any great industrial 
nation. In our economic system, as it exists in the second 
third of the twentieth century, the individual plays a 
smaller role than he did in the nineteenth century. The 
independent businessman has been in a considerable de- 
gree displaced by the wage and salary worker and the 
stockholder. Even the small businesses that remain find 
their policies controlled to a large degree by their large 
competitors or by governmental fiat. The old rights of 
pioneer days and of early small-scale business have disap- 
peared. Hand in hand with the spectacular advance in 
technology has come the concentration of economic pow- 
er. [he prestige and power of a group of perhaps two 
thousand businessmen are very great in the America of 
today. These men are not elected by popular vote. They 
hold no mandate from the people of the nation. They are 
important factors in the industrial and political life of 
this country; they are practical citizens. 

Unfortunately, it is often true that “politicians are 
mostly ranters’”’; they are not expert in scientific manage- 
ment. Technology fundamentally determines the trend of 
events; but business acting through government, or gov- 
ernment regulating business activity, may determine 
whether or not the fruits of technology shall be tasted by 
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the rank and file of the population or may be restricted to 
a relatively small portion of the people. Modern tech- 
nology tends to make inevitable the placing of power and 
authority over the lives of the rank and file in the hands 
either of a small group of nonelected business men or of 
the elective officials who are responsible for the appointed 
public administrative officials. Either large business will 
dominate the political field or the government must ob- 
tain the upper hand and dominate business activity with 
the idea of guiding economic activity so as to bring about 
the general well-being of the people of the nation—in 
other words, to bring to the great majority a degree of 
economic security, jobs, increased leisure, and a share in 
the fruits of technological advance. If this view is reason- 
able, a democratic nation in the power age is forced to 
assume considerable control over economic affairs. Politi- 
cal democracy with economic totalitarianism is only an 
empty shell. 

The worker is now under compulsion to accept a job or 
to sell his labor power. Labor power is a perishable com- 
modity, and the worker has little or no reserves with 
which to support his family until more favorable terms 
are offered. Workers today are stressing the right to jobs; 
the job is in the process of becoming a quasi-property 
right which may not be arbitrarily taken away. Capital- 
ism and democracy, if these two institutions are to con- 
tinue, will give prestige and power to income rather than 
to property. The power and the prestige of management 
in industry, of labor leaders, of certain political leaders, 
of civil service officials, and of the expert in different 
walks of life are not due to the ownership of property in 
the older connotation of the term. Security and certainty 
of a sufficient income are the present-day substitute for 
the ownership of tangible property in the period of ex- 
pansion. 
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Alexander Hamilton is reported to have declared that 
“power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a power over 
his will.” A very large percentage of all gainful workers 
are now employees. If employers may hire and fire arbi- 
trarily, they “hold power over a man’s subsistence.” The 
passionate insistence of organized labor that the tenure of 
a job be protected from arbitrary and capricious acts of 
employers is quite understandable. Democracy and liberty 
are in danger when a few have arbitrary power over the 
subsistence of the many. In a democratic nation, in which 
the majority are members of the families of wage earners, 
the tenure of a job, seniority rights, and protection from 
the caprices and prejudices of foremen and other bosses 
become of prime importance. Unless it degenerates into a 
body levying tribute in the interests of its officials, the 
labor organization becomes a defender of democracy. 

As a larger and larger percentage of the youth of the 
nation are to be found in high school and college, may it 
not be anticipated that leadership in government and in- 
dustry will more and more gravitate toward those who 
are well trained, who exercise authority because they are 
able to give excellent scientifically grounded reasons for 
the steps they recommend and the directions they give? 
As democracy reaches into the power age, leadership be- 
cause of hard-boiled personality, because of smooth per- 
suasiveness, or because of pull and favoritism will be re- 
placed by leadership resting upon the firm foundation of 
scientific knowledge and expertness. Scientific methods 
may be used for group manipulation or for power over 
others; but the type of leadership a democracy needs in 
today’s crisis is that which looks to the exercise of power 
with the cooperation and joyous assent of others. One good 
appointment to an administrative position in nation, state, 
or city government is worth a dozen speeches in favor of 
democracy. 
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Science is applied to machines and material in factories 
and workshops. If science is applied in the field of human 
relations—standards of performance, ratings, ability tests, 
aptitude determinations, and the like—freedom from ar- 
bitrary dictums will be coming over the horizon. Under 
such circumstances, toleration, discussion, education, uni- 
versal suffrage, and majority direction of general policies 
may persist in densely populated areas in which interde- 
pendence rather than frontier independence is the key- 
word. The application of science and of scientific methods 
is essential to democracy after the period of geographic 
expansion has ended. Authority in the democracy of the 
power age should be based upon science and upon expert 
knowledge. 

The influence of wise and far-seeing administrative 
agencies will be to discount the American insistence upon 
certain traditional rights and to induce the calmer ele- 
ments of the public to meditate upon the consequences of 
such insistence. If an increasing number of Americans 
come to see that insistence upon certain rights inherited 
from pioneer times and from pioneer environment may 
lead to bitter internal dissension and may adversely affect 
the general welfare, we may be able to fashion a democ- 
racy and a form of capitalism which will square with the 
requirements of the power age. Finally, it is pertinent to 
this discussion to point out that, since wage earners and 
their families constitute a large portion of the total popu- 
lation and since wage workers spend a large percentage of 
their working hours in industry, the possibility of politi- 
cal democracy depends in no small measure upon the 
existence of democracy in the shop, the store, and the 
office; but the traditions of the workshop are clearly auto- 
cratic or nondemocratic. 

It is imperative that democracy find a way of increasing 
productivity and efficiency with the consent and assistance 
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of workers beyond that attained by the coercive methods 
of totalitarian countries. If this desirable condition is to 
be reached, unions must be recognized and bargained 
with. Only as unions are accepted as bargaining units and 
are no longer forced to fight for existence are they able to 
turn their attention to constructive features. Labor-man- 
agement cooperation is the title which has been supplied 
to a joint program of research and investigation sponsored 
jointly by management and men for the purpose of apply- 
ing scientific methods to industry with the least shock to 
the parties directly concerned. It is the democratic way in 
industry. Such an experience with the everyday matters 
of work and livelihood may prove to be an excellent— 
even an essential—prerequisite for the positive participa- 
tion of the wage workers in political democracy. 

















WAR AND DIVORCE 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


@ In two previous articles we have discussed the influence 
that war has on the number and rate of marriages.’ In this 
article we shall consider the influence that war has on the 
marital disorganization, principally on divorce. 

In view of present knowledge, we cannot measure the 
all-embracing effects of war on this aspect of human mar- 
riage. Many countries, especially those dominantly Cath- 
olic, do not permit divorce; but that does not mean that 
many marriages are not actually broken up by war in 
those countries. The only difference is that in some coun- 
tries we have the records of the legal action reflecting the 
social fact, while in others, because there is no legal ac- 
tion, we have no record of the social fact of the breakup 
of marriages. Furthermore, in most countries there are no 
records even for legal separation; so that even for those 
countries which permit divorce we have a far from com- 
plete picture of the disorganization of marriage that oc- 
curs in wartime. 

Authoritative opinion holds, however, and such figures 
as we have show that divorce probably decreases during 
a period of war. This decrease is due to a complex of 
forces. For one thing, life on the social plane becomes 
greatly simplified in wartime; social necessity, that is, the 
need for intimate companionship and affectional security, 
becomes greater; the emotions, instead of being focused 
mainly on the personal, are centered on the societal ob- 
jective of war; while economic activities are regimented 
and directed toward that common objective. Under these 


1 “War and Marriage,” Social Forces, May, 1943, and “Marriage in War and 
Postwar Periods,” Social Science, July, 1943. 
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conditions, equilibrium within the marital state is made 
more possible, personal likes and dislikes are subordi- 
nated, and divorce and other forms of marital disorgani- 
zation tend toward the minimum.” In addition, the actual 
separation on the part of spouses, as well as the uncer- 
tainties of wartime, probably causes an inevitable post- 
ponement of divorce even on the part of those who might 
otherwise have undertaken that act in the absence of war. 

It is only for France that we have significant data. 
These indicate quite clearly that divorce has decreased 
materially in times of war in that country. In the Franco- 
Prussian War divorces decreased from 2,332 in 1860 to 
1,893 in 1870, to 1,171 in 1871. During World War I, 
also, divorce decreased in France. The average number of 
divorces per million population had been about 754 previ- 
ous to the war. Although seven months of the year had 
passed when that war broke out, the rate declined to 475 
in 1914, went down to 98 in 1915, and remained well be- 


low the prewar levels in the subsequent years of that war: 
in 1916 the rate stood at 218, in 1917 at 338, and in 1918 
at 478. Taking the period 1909-1913 as a base of 100 per 
hundred thousand married couples, in the war period 
(1914-1919) French divorce stood at 56. Or if we take 
the ratio of divorce to total estimated population, with 
1913 as a base of 100, we have the following index: 


Divorce INDEX IN FRANCE, 1913-19193 








Year Index Year Index 


1913 100 1917 45 
1914 63 1918 63 
1915 13 1919 92 
1916 28 











2 See M. Li, Divorce en France (Paris, 1936), pp. 102-4; E. Durkheim, Suicide 
(new edition; Paris, 1930), p. 222; and M. H. Corneijo, La guerre, au point de 
wue sociologique (Paris, 1930), p. 19. 


3M. Li, of. cit., pp. 102-4. 
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The data for other countries are fragmentary and far 
from conclusive. In Germany, where the divorce rate had 
been steadily going up in the years before the first World 
War, divorces decreased from 24 per hundred thousand 
population in 1911 to 15 in 1916; in the United States, 
where again the rate had been going up, divorces declined 
from 120 per hundred thousand in 1917 to 112 in 1918. In 
Great Britain the number of divorces went down from 
1,203 in 1914 to 922 in 1915, up to 1,257 in 1916, and stood 
at 1,000 in 1917 and 1,596 in 1918.4 

It is the postwar period, however, that affords clearer 
evidence of the effect of war on human marriage. We can 
measure this influence in two ways: by noting the divorce 
rates in the postwar period and by following up, as far as 
possible, marriages contracted during the war period and 
seeing the extent to which they end in divorce. 

In the belligerent countries for which we have infor- 
mation the divorce rate went up materially in the period 
following the first World War. Some of this increase was 
but a continuation of the upward trend in divorce which 
was well established in the prewar years, but some ap- 
pears to be the product of the war. In France the rate 
went up from an index low of 13 per hundred thousand 
in 1915 to 92 in 1919. In Germany the rate went up from 
15 per hundred thousand in 1916 to 63 in 1921 and to 58 
in 1922. For Belgium we do not have any data for the war 
period, but the effect of the war is reflected in the rise 
from 14 per hundred thousand in 1914 to 49 in 1921 and 
1922. 

In Japan the situation was different. The divorce rate 
not only went down throughout the war period, but con- 
tinued to decline in the postwar years. This was due to the 
fact that in Japan the prewar rate had been very high and, 


4 Great Britain, Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom (London, 1928), 
p. 19. 
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therefore, a downward trend was noticeable. The rate was 
140 per hundred thousand in 1901, 136 in 1906, and 113 
in 1911, and it continued to go down during the war and 
the postwar years: to 109 in 1916, to 94 in 1921, and to 92 
in 1922. 

The situation in the United States was as follows: prior 
to the first World War, the divorce rate had been going 
up, more or less steadily, and it stood at 120 per hundred 
thousand in 1917. In 1918 it declined to 112. The mo- 
ment the war was over, it jumped to 135 in 1920, the high- 
est rate attained up to that time. That some of this increase 
was due to the war may be seen from the fact that the rate 
remained well below the 1920 peak for six years after 
that. Following that, other factors caused an acceleration 
of divorces.° 

The details of the divorce movement in the United 
States during the first World War period and the years 
immediately following are shown in the following table. 


Unitep States WarTIME Divorce Rates, 1913-1924° 
(per 100,000 population) 











Year Rate Year Rate 


1913 95 1919 135 
1914 103 1920 160 
1915 105 1921 147 
1916 113 1922 135 
1917 120 1923 148 
1918 112 1924 151 











The influence of the war on divorces is also reflected in 
the extent to which marriages contracted during the war 
or in the two years following subsequently ended in di- 
vorce. A study made by Calvin Hall of divorces which 


5 §. Stouffer and L. Spencer, “Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 188:58, November, 1936. 


6 Based on Marriage and Divorce, 1926, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 
1928), p. 18; and Stouffer and Spencer, of. cit. 
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took place in the decade following the first World War 
showed conclusively that marriages entered into during 
that war resulted in an abnormal rate of divorce. This 
high rate cannot be accounted for by the extraordinarily 
large number of marriages occurring in the immediate 
postwar years; they are due to many factors, such as the 
irrationality of wartime marriages and personality dis- 
turbances prevailing at the time.‘ 

It seems reasonable to conclude that war ultimately 
produces an increase in divorce. The emotional hard- 
ships occurring during wartime, the hastily entered-into 
marriages, the separation of spouses, the personality and 
experiential changes, the changes in outlook and _ be- 
havior, the new contacts made, the absence of individuals 
from the enforcement reach of the mores—all these affect 
marriage and no doubt increase the rate of divorce. We 
shall await the data from the present conflict to test these 
conclusions. 


7 See C. Hall, “The Instability of Postwar Marriages,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 5:523-30, November, 1934. 





OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF NEGRO 
WORKERS 
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@ This paper is the direct outgrowth of a study previ- 
ously conducted by the writer.’ In this earlier study the 
major purpose was to determine “if Negro workers in 
Louisiana are restricting or limiting their occupational 
opportunities because of lack of training, or the lack of 
vocational outlook.” ‘Throughout the study it was found 
that, regardless of occupation, certain definite attitudes 
tend to predominate among Negro workers. As an illus- 
tration, Negroes working as day laborers tended to possess 
a number of attitudes that were similar to the attitudes 
possessed by Negroes occupied as clerical or professional 
workers. The similar attitudes found served to determine 
the occupations considered as desirable, the occupations 
entered, the process followed in attempting to improve 
oneself on a job, and the standard by which occupational 
success is measured. 

The material from which the following attitudes were 
formulated was collected by two methods. A prepared 
questionnaire was distributed among Negro workers, and 
interviews were conducted with Negro workers and 
Negro labor leaders throughout Louisiana.? Question- 
naires were returned and interviews conducted with Ne- 
gro workers engaged in 111 specific occupations.* These 
occupations included the “usual occupations” followed by 

1“Opinions of Negro Workers toward Vocational Opportunities,” Southern 
University Bulletin, 29:20-34, February, 1943. 


2 Questionnaires were returned by 984 Negro workers, and interviews were 
conducted with 223 Negro workers and Negro labor leaders. 

8 Many individuals were selected for interviews who had contacts with a 
large number of workers. One interviewee was a leader in a union with more 
than 300 members, another was a newspaper man who had spent several years 
trying to open new occupational opportunities to Negroes, and still another was 
an employment executive for a social work organization. 
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Negro workers in Louisiana and in the United States.* 
They ranged from occupations depending on physical 
strength to occupations requiring mental ability. 

Money-mindedness. In judging the value of an occu- 
pation, Negro workers are governed more by the money 
which they can secure from the occupation than by any 
other incentive. In the questionnaire two questions were 
asked: (1) ‘What occupation would you like to enter?” 
(2) “Why would you like to enter this occupation?” In 
answer to the second question, more than 60 per cent gave 
“good income” as their reason for wanting to enter the 
occupation given in answer to the first question. Thus, ac- 
cording to the majority of the workers contacted, a job is 
considered good or bad according to the money wages it 
pays. If a job pays a high wage, it is considered a good 
job. If it pays a low wage, it is considered a bad job. In 
considering a job as good or bad, Negro workers think 
more about the money wages paid, giving little attention, 
if any, to the activities involved or to the services to be 
rendered. 

Those interviewed stressed the point that the best job 
was the job paying the highest money wages. A business 
manager of a carpenters’ union expresses this view as fol- 
lows: ‘We need more educated Negroes in our field. We 
have many good jobs for educated Negroes. They all pay 
good salaries. Much more than one can make teaching.” 
The implication of this interviewee was that a job as a 
carpenter was a better job than one as a teacher because 
it paid better wages. Very little consideration was given 
to the difference between building a house and building a 
life. In fact, in all the communities visited the workers 
making the highest wages were the workers considered as 
having the best jobs. Many workers were contacted who 
stated that they had a better job because of the war. In 


4 See Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, pp. 303-9, Table 23. 
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each of these cases the worker stated that the job was a 
better job because it paid better money wages; this with- 
out mentioning the activities involved, the services ren- 
dered, or any other considerations. 

Profession-mindedness. A study of the past and pres- 
ent occupation selections of Negro workers reveals that 
they are largely profession minded. Approximately 40 per 
cent of those contacted expressed the desire to enter some 
profession, although they were at present engaged largely 
in agriculture and domestic service. The desire to enter 
professional occupations was found also among Negro 
high school pupils in Louisiana. Among these, 52.3 per 
cent gave some professional occupation as their occupa- 
tional choice.® Physician and teacher were the leading 
professions desired by males, and teacher and nurse the 
leading professions desired by females. 

The major reason why Negro workers desire profes- 
sional occupations is related closely to the ‘“money-mind- 
edness” already described. Negro workers wish to enter 
professional occupations because they feel that the finan- 
cial returns are higher in professions than in other occu- 
pations. This attitude is illustrated by a Negro worker 
now engaged as a common laborer: 


I always wanted to be a doctor, but my parents were so poor that they 
could not send me to school. If I could enter the work I wanted to I 
would now be a doctor, but I guess I am too old for that now. 


When asked why he wanted to be a doctor, the inter- 
viewee answered: “Well doctors all make plenty money, 
and I always wanted to make plenty money.” 
Expertence-mindedness. Negro workers are experi- 
ence minded; they think that they can learn any kind of 
work through experience. They fail to appreciate the 
need for theory in understanding and performing the 


5F. A. Williams, “Vocational Choices of Negro High School Students in 
Louisiana,” Southern University Bulletin, 29:71-148, February, 1943. 
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functions involved in many occupations, and to realize the 
value of theory along with experience in becoming effi- 
cient in any occupation. This experience-mindedness of 
Negro workers reflects itself in many ways. They usually 
enter occupations in which they can receive training 
through experience on the job. This is illustrated by the 
ten leading occupations followed by those returning ques- 
tionnaires. In rank order these occupations are: (1) do- 
mestic service, (2) common labor, (3) farming, (4) 
teaching, (5) sawmill work, (6) truck driving, (7) busi- 
ness, (8) cleaning and pressing, (9) porter or janitor 
work, and (10) carpentry. 

The value that Negro workers place on experience as 
a means of qualifying for professional occupations is well 
illustrated by a few of the reasons given by Negroes as to 
why they desired to enter selected occupations. “One 
wanted to be a trained nurse because she had had a first 
aid course and experience as a practical nurse.” “One 
wanted to be a doctor because he drove a doctor for ten 
years, and read many of his medical books.” “One wanted 
to be a painter because he had been drawing since he was 
young.” “One wanted to be a medical case worker because 
she had a pre-medical course in college.” “One wanted to 
be a teacher because she had finished grammar school, 
and had had two years teaching experience.” “One wanted 
to be a preacher because he could learn that from experi- 
ence.” “One wanted to be an architect because he had haa 
experience under his father as a carpenter.” In all of these 
cases the workers thought that they were prepared to en- 
ter the occupations desired because of some previous ex- 
perience; they gave little thought to the need for theoreti- 
cal training in any of these occupations. All such illustra- 
tions support the view that Negro workers think that they 
can enter occupations as a result of having experiences 
similar to those required by the occupations they desire to 
enter. 
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Static-mindedness. When Negro workers secure a job 
that pays them a living wage, they cease thinking about 
occupational change. They settle themselves “on the job” 
and fail to attempt to locate a new job. They think more 
about keeping their present jobs than about occupational 
improvement. They brag about how long they have been 
working on the same job, and not about how many pro- 
motions they have received while working for the same 
employer. This static-mindedness is expressed in the fol- 
lowing statements: “Negroes fail to create job opportuni- 
ties for themselves by failing to improve themselves.” 
“Negroes have not asked for training or jobs, as yet, in 
most places.” “Negroes fail to sacrifice enough in attempt- 
ing to open new job opportunities.” “Negroes have made 
little use of their chances to improve agricultural condi- 
tions in Louisiana.” “Young Negroes are not attempting 
to enter new occupations. They just don’t give a ‘D’ about 
the future, and making any preparation for it.” 

A study of the training programs followed by Negro 
workers shows that more than 85 per cent have not fol- 
lowed any training program in the past ten years, and that 
approximately 75 per cent fail to have training programs 
planned for the future. In spite of this lack of training 
programs, occupations are changing continuously in na- 
ture and complexity and are gradually increasing in num- 
ber. Since Negro workers are not in the occupations they 
desire, the foregoing data indicate that Negro workers 
“drift” into occupations and that, after entering into these 
occupations, they fail to plan training programs that will 
get them out of these occupations. In other words, they 
“drift” into occupations, and plan to “drift on” in these 
occupations without keeping up with the changes in oc- 
cupations or the increases in the number of occupations. 

The static-mindedness of Negro workers evolves into a 
condition of retardedness. Retardedness is shown by the 
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fact that Negro workers remain occupationally static, 
while occupations are increasing in number and com- 
plexity. As a result of retardedness Negro workers are 
found unprepared for new occupations and are forced to 
remain in many old occupations that offer few chances for 
advancement. Recognition of retardedness, by Negro 
leaders, is disclosed in the following statements: “We al- 
low industries to develop before we attempt to enter 
them.” “Negroes lack foresight. They think more about 
immediate chances for work than they think about plan- 
ning for the future.” “Negro workers try to enter jobs 
after they have developed, not while they are develop- 
ing.” “Discrimination by whites serves to restrict and 
limit the vocational opportunities of Negroes, but lack of 
training and lack of outlook on the part of Negroes serve 
the same purpose.” “Why should Negroes train for new 
jobs? They have few expectations of advancement. Should 
one expect a worker to do his best without the incentive of 
advancement?” 

Discrimination-mindedness. A pronounced attitude 
among Negro workers is that they are discriminated 
against in all occupational activities. It is a recognized 
fact that race discrimination does exist in occupations; but 
as an interviewee stated, “Negroes use race discrimina- 
tion to cover up many of their own shortcomings.” Negro 
workers gave discrimination as the reason why Negroes 
were not employed in many occupations, while further in- 
vestigation revealed that they had not tried to enter, or 
were not trained for, such occupations. “What America’s 
Negro community resents as employment discrimination 
is in part due to the fact that the bulk of Negro labor is 
still unskilled.”® In other words, imaginary discrimina- 
tion is often mistaken for actual discrimination. 


6 “The Negro’s War,” Fortune, 25:158, June, 1942. 
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In the questionnaire used, Negro workers were in- 
structed to list five occupations for which young Negroes 
should train, and five occupations in which they thought 
it was impossible for Negroes to secure employment. In 
following this instruction they listed a total of 130 occu- 
pations for which young Negroes should train, and a total 
of 139 occupations in which they thought it was impos- 
sible for Negroes to secure employment. It is well to note 
that they listed more occupations as occupations closed to 
Negroes than they listed as occupations opened to Ne- 
groes. Yet, during our study we located Negroes engaged 
in rnost of the occupations listed as occupations closed to 
Negroes—and this in the state of Louisiana—thus indi- 
cating that Negro workers permit the belief that they will 
not be employed in a number of occupations to keep them 
from attempting to enter these occupations, or training for 
them. 

Not only do Negro workers think that many occupa- 
tions are closed to them, but they think that they are dis- 
criminated against in so far as occupational tenure is con- 
cerned. A common assertion among Negroes, vocally and 
in the press, is that “the Negro is the last hired, and the 
first fired.” It is possible that this statement is true, but in 
making it Negroes permit their discrimination-minded- 
ness to blot out logical reasoning. They think that race dis- 
crimination is always the reason for the above procedure, 
failing to realize that their “occupational retardation” is 
often the cause for Negroes being the last hired, and that 
the rule of seniority is the possible cause of Negroes being 
the first fired. 

Nonunton-mindedness. Negro workers are nonunion- 
minded. This attitude was expressed by all the Negro 
leaders, as well as by the Negro workers interviewed. A 
Negro labor leader states: 





Negroes are not labor conscious. We have the hardest time trying to 
interest Negro workers in labor organizations.even when we can assure 











asia. 
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them that they can improve their economic status by joining labor organi- 
zations. Instead of joining labor organizations they will fight them, and 
call the leaders ‘“‘reds.”” They will even accept jobs at starvation wages, 
while we are trying to bargain with employers for a living wage. 


A minister active in community work says: 


There is no organized effort among Negroes to enter labor unions. I 
have tried to encourage union membership among Negroes, but they will 
not listen. They consider unions as racketeering organizations. 


A Negro worker complains that: 


People hire only union men, and Negroes are not union members. The 
call for union labor has increased and is still increasing, but Negroes are 
not union members, and are not anxious to become union members. This 
makes it hard for us to get jobs. 


In making this statement the worker did not express a de- 
sire to become a union member. His attitude was that it 
was wrong for workers to be denied work because they 
were not union members. This attitude is the most com- 
mon attitude found among Negro workers toward labor 
unions. 

In a recent survey the Pittsburgh Courier Bureau of 
Public Sentiment reflects the nonunion-mindedness of 
Negroes.’ According to a poll conducted by this Bureau, 
55.1 per cent answered “yes” to the following question: 
“Do you believe the aspirations of labor create more prob- 
lems for our nation at war than the ambitions of industry 
and big business?” The reasons reported for answering 
“ves” to this question reveal that Negroes are nonunion- 
minded because they do not have faith in the declarations 
of labor leaders. 

Satisfaction-mindedness. Satisfaction with a certain 
degree of success, without expending one’s full energy in 
attempting to master an occupation, is an attitude common 
among Negro workers. According to observation as well 


7 Pittsburgh Courier, Saturday, December 12, 1942, p. 4. 
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as to interviews with many Negro workers and Negro 
leaders, this attitude manifests itself in many ways and 
among many occupations: “Most Negro physicians think 
that their training is complete when they have received a 
M.D. degree from some medical college.” “Negro teach- 
ers will remain on a job without seeking further training 
unless they are coerced by administrative authorities.” 
“Very few Negro businesses improve after the establish- 
ment of the business.” “Domestic workers usually serve 
best during the first few months of employment.” “Com- 
mon laborers come to work cleaner and in a better condi- 
tion for work on the first day of work.” “A craftsman’s 
tools are usually in a better condition on the first day of 
work than they are during any other time while he is on 
a specific job.” Such statements reveal the tendency for 
Negro workers to become satisfied after they have entered 
occupations, and indicate a lack of effort in trying to 
master occupations. 

Along with satisfaction-mindedness Negro workers 
have developed an aversion to constructive criticisms. The 
easiest way to develop enmity among Negro workers is by 
criticizing this self-satisfaction. It is all right to compli- 
ment them on the way in which they perform the acts 
connected with their occupations, but it spells death to 
their vanity to suggest ways by which they may improve 
their occupational activities, no matter how sincere the 
criticisms might be. In fact, they are satisfied with their 
satisfaction-mindedness and consider any suggestion for 
improvement as an intrusion into their personal lives, or 
an attack against their personal scale of values. 

Conclusions. ‘The main purpose of this paper has been 
to present some of the attitudes which Negro workers in 
Louisiana show toward occupations. The attitudes pre- 
sented may be attitudes common to all workers in Louisi- 
ana, attitudes peculiar to minority groups in Louisiana, 
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or specific attitudes developed by Negro workers in 
Louisiana.* To prove which is true is a problem depend- 
ing on future studies of a similar nature among workers 
of other racial and national groups. In fact, if we are to 
understand the attitudes governing the reactions of work- 
ers toward occupations, such studies are essential. 


8 According to Reuter, “individuals and groups excluded because of race and 
divergent appearance, whether it be by means of unformulated common under- 
standing or by a legislative fiat of the ruling class, fraternize and develop a dis- 
tinctive type of mind,” R. E. Park, editor, dn Outline of the Principles of Soci- 
ology, p. 182. 
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A Study in San Bernardino 


CONSTANCE CHANDLER 
San Bernardino Valley Junior Coilege 


San Bernardino, California, is one of the many Ameri- 
can cities which have had a considerable watime increase 
in population. According to the estimate of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the population in the past year has risen 
from 45,300 to 57,000. Much of this increase has been due 
to an influx of workers in defense plants. Because of this 
influx, numerous social problems have arisen. One of the 
most critical of these, according to community opinion, 
is that of recreation for women workers. 

There are many reasons why this problem should loom 
large. One is the fact that women new to the community 
find it difficult to make friends and to establish social con- 
tacts. Another is that large numbers of these women have 
only one-room living quarters. If they do have friends, 
there is no suitable place for entertaining. Therefore, it is 
necessary to find recreation outside the home. A third 
reason is that recreational opportunities have not expand- 
ed so rapidly as the community. A fourth is that women 
new to the city have not discovered those facilities which 
are offered. A fifth reason is due to the war itself. Many 
of the women are married to men in the service. These 
women must make a new adjustment which entails a life 
without men. Others of the unmarried group cannot de- 
pend upon masculine companionship as they did before 
the war. Most of the men they meet are in the army and 
offer only temporary associations. Finally, a number of 
the women are working nights. Since shows and dances 
are timed for day workers, those who work at night are 
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shut off from two of the most popular kinds of amusement. 
According to the statement of the president of a women’s 
union at one of the plants surveyed, many women workers 
have left San Bernardino to return to larger cities where 
there are greater recreational facilities. The effect of dis- 
content and labor turnover on the efficiency of the plant 
is obvious. 

Various civic groups in San Bernardino, including the 
Y.W.C.A., have been aware of the problem and have 
asked for its solution. Facts were necessary in order to 
answer the following questions: What are the women do- 
ing with their leisure time? What would they like to be 
doing? The survey was initiated by the Y.W.C.A. Com- 
mittee for Business and Industrial Girls and was conduct- 
ed by the writer. It was an attempt to discover needs 
around which an adequate recreational program could be 
built. Therefore, from an experimental viewpoint, it had 
certain limitations. Questions of general sociological in- 
terest were omitted. Uniform conditions of administra- 
tion were not maintained. The results will be evaluated 
pragmatically in terms of the success of the recreational 
program suggested by the data. However, in spite of the 
fact that the survey was intended to picture only one city, 
the results may be significant for other communities fac- 
ing a similar problem. 

The first step in the survey was the drafting of a ques- 
tionnaire, which included a list of twenty-seven items rep- 
resenting different ways of spending leisure time. The list 
follows: movies, friends, cards, church clubs, dances, 
classes, drama, singing, tennis, USO, bicycling, ping- 
pong, horseback riding, bowling, swimming, physical ed- 
ucation, reading, roller skating, Y.W.C.A., art work, sew- 
ing, crafts, discussion groups, lectures, clubs, music, just 
staying at home. Each person was asked to check each 
item which occupied her time after work, and also to note 
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the items which she would like to have an opportunity of 
doing. Furthermore, each person was also asked to indi- 
cate whether she worked on the regular day shift, on the 
swing shift, or on the graveyard shift. 

Contact with personnel managers at the four plants 
chosen for the survey was then made. These plants in- 
cluded an air depot, a stove company (bomb plant), a 
steel mill, and a telephone company. The first three were 
selected because they were the largest defense plants in 
the area and because they were employing many new 
women workers. [he telephone company was included be- 
cause it had hired a relatively large number of new women 
in the past year and because many of the women work 
nights. In the two companies with employees’ associations, 
the cooperation of representatives of these groups was ob- 
tained. These same two companies were interested enough 
in the survey to volunteer to mimeograph their own copies 
of the questionnaires and to distribute them with letters 
from their employees’ organizations. 

Each organization surveyed distributed the question- 
naires to its women employees. At the telephone company, 
a personnel manager gave the questionnaires out individu- 
ally and had them filled out at the time. This procedure 
insured a 100 per cent return and aroused great interest, 
but probably it also affected the results. At the other 
plants, the questionnaires were distributed and returned 
by a company mail system. 

The total number of questionnaires distributed, accord- 
ing to the report of the plants, was approximately 2,300. 
Of these, slightly over 2,000 went to the air depot, 100 to 
the steel mill, 70 to the telephone company, and 100 to the 
stove plant. The total returns were 335: 222 from the air 
depot, 70 from the telephone company, and 47 from the 
stove company. None came back from the steel mill. The 
assumption is that those girls who were interested in a 
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recreational program returned the questionnaires. There- 
fore it seemed legitimate to base a program upon their 
expressed interests. 

When the 335 returned questionnaires were separated 
to discover how many of the girls wished further recrea- 
tion, it was found that 227 or 68 per cent said that they did, 
and 108 or 32 per cent said that they did not. It is evident 
that a substantial majority of the group wished to do more 
things than they were doing in their leisure time. 

Those on the day shift worked between the hours of 7 
A.M. and 5 P.M.; on the afternoon shift, between 12 noon 
and 8 P.M.; on the swing shift, between 4 P.M. and mid- 
night; and on the graveyard shift, between 12 midnight 
and 8:30 A.M. The X group included those working split 
shifts, irregular hours, and unnamed shifts. Table I gives 
the number in each group and the per cent of the total 
who did and who did not want further recreation. 











TABLE I 
Want Do Not Want Total 

Shift number percent number percent number per cent 
TES 158 47.13 76 23.31 234 69.85 
Afternoon .... 2 59 0 0.00 2 59 
Swing .......... 39 11.34 12 3.58 51 15.22 
Graveyard .... 4 1.19 1 29 5 1.49 
X Group ...... 24 7.16 19 5.67 43 12.83 
I tissu 227 108 335 








From Table I, it is clear that the day workers are in the 
majority and that their needs should be met first. How- 
ever, there is an indication that special planning should be 
made for the small group of swing-shift workers. 

Table II gives the number and the per cent in the total 
group who indicated that they participated or would like 
to participate in the specific activities listed. A break- 
down of this information for the particular shift-groups 
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TABLE II 








Doing Would Like to Do 
Activity number percent number per cent 
0.00 3 89 
8.95 13 3.88 
Badminton 0.00 47 14.02 
Baseball 0.00 6 1.79 
Basketball 0.00 22 6.55 
Bicycling 19.70 25 7.46 
Bowling 41.49 70 20.83 
18.50 10 2.98 
Church clubs 6.26 3 89 
Classes 3.58 4 1.19 
3.28 3 89 
Crafts ; 4.47 8 2.38 
Dances 50.74 60 17.91 
Discussions 5.67 6 1.79 
Drama : 4.49 10 2.98 
Friends 62.38 7 2.08 
0.00 33 9.88 
Horseback riding 29.55 47 14.02 
Ice skating 0.00 11 3.28 
Just staying at home 48.65 0 0.00 
Knitting 1.19 1 29 
Lectures 3.28 8 2.38 
Movies 80.29 15 4.47 
Music 17.91 11 3.28 
Parties 0.00 3 89 
Physical education 6.86 34 10.14 
Ping-pong 10.74 15 4.47 
Reading 45.67 2 59 
Roller skating 25.67 46 13.73 
Sewing 28.95 10 2.98 
Singing 13.43 9 2.68 
Skiing 0.00 7 2.08 
Swimming 17.01 32 9.55 
Target practice 0.00 4 1.19 
Tennis 15.52 16 4.77 
I. adh stiicinthiitihtnsidhescnicnnsstiiamvinn 11.94 24 7.16 
Volleyball 29 16 4.77 
2.68 3 89 
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seemed unnecessary. The graveyard and afternoon shifts 
leave evenings free. The X group is too heterogeneous to 
plan a program for. Only the swing group will be con- 
sidered separately. This tabulation is intended merely to 
give a picture of what the women are doing and would 
like to do with their leisure time. 

To summarize the results of Table II, we find that the 
ten activities most participated in, in order of their fre- 
quency, are: movies, friends, dancing, just staying at 
home, reading, bowling, horseback riding, sewing, roller 
skating, and bicycling. The ten most desired activities, in 
order of popularity, are: bowling, dancing, badminton, 
horseback riding, roller skating, physical education, hik- 
ing, swimming, bicycling, and basketball. The most out- 
standing contrast between the two groups of activities lies 
in the relative passivity of what the girls are now doing in 
their leisure time and the activity of those things they 
would like to do. Each of the following interests was men- 
tioned by only one girl: garden club work, group picnics, 
cooking classes, golf, public speaking, photography, and 
book reviews. 

When the activities desired by the swing-shift workers 
were tabulated separately, the following interests were 
found to predominate: 











TABLE III 
Activity Number Who Desired Per Cent of Total 
ig ERE IRS OT 13 3.88 
ala ka ase Tass 13 3.88 
Se ie Ce ane 12 3.58 
pins. isemreaieilisaell ated cchal 9 2.68 
RT eS Senet 9 2.68 
EE I ET 8 2.38 








From the results of this survey, a recreational program 
for women defense workers has emerged. Representatives 
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from the plants studied have cooperated with the Y.W. 
C.A. committee in planning the program and in inter- 
preting it to their co-workers. Classes in sports, arts and 
crafts, bridge, and drama have been organized. A day- 
time club for night workers has been formed. Bimonthly 
dinners are held. Although the Y.W.C.A. took the lead in 
attempting to meet the needs of this group of women, all 
community facilities have been studied and are being uti- 
lized as fully as possible. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES* 
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@ Insurance involves the principle of group members 
mutually sharing their losses for the greater individual 
security of each member. This principle seems particu- 
larly adaptable to cooperative effort. Insurance, however, 
was early converted into a profit-making enterprise, and 
as such was placed upon an individual rather than a group 
basis. The aim of cooperative insurance is to develop a 
nonprofit system of financial protection to life and prop- 
erty, controlled by members, for their own welfare. 

The Cooperative Insurance Movement in the United 
States may be said to have begun officially in 1926 when 
the subject of insurance for the first time was added to the 
agenda of the Fifth Congress of the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A." Its development since that date has come 
to represent an important phase of consumers’ cooperation 
in America. 

The growth of cooperative insurance in the United 
States has been significantly influenced by the varied po- 
litical, economic, and geographic conditions of this coun- 
try. For this reason, it has found expression through a 
number of small or medium-sized companies, each writ- 
ing a single line, rather than through a nation-wide com- 

* The publication of this article is sponsored by Alpha Kappa Delta, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

1In its broadest sense cooperative insurance includes any self-initiated and 
democratically controlled system of nonprofit insurance. As such it is expressed by 
some of the oldest and best-known types of insurance carriers in this country, in- 
cluding various classes of mutuals, farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies, fra- 
ternal benefit societies, and insurance companies and benefit associations sponsored 
by labor unions. In the present discussion, however, cooperative insurance will be 


confined to those insurance organizations affiliated directly or indirectly with the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
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pany writing insurance in all major fields, comparable to 
the Cooperative Insurance Society of Great Britain. 

The factor of sponsorship has also been important in 
determining the character of insurance cooperatives in 
this country. Usually a cooperative insurance company is 
developed by the dominant cooperative organization in a 
given area to round out a complete program of coopera- 
tive activities. Thus in Ohio, which has a strong farm bu- 
reau, cooperative insurance has become one of the several 
activities of the Ohio Farm Bureau. In Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, where consumers’ cooperatives are particu- 
larly strong, cooperative insurance has developed under 
auspices of the consumers’ cooperative retail and whole- 
sale organizations. 

Trends that appear to indicate the directions in which 
the Cooperative Insurance Movement is tending will be 
discussed under the following heads: (1) normal growth, 
(2) expanding services, (3) emphasis upon surplus funds 
and reserves of insurance cooperatives as a means for pro- 
moting the Cooperative Movement, (4) increasing efforts 
in the direction of prevention of losses, (5) increasing 
unity among cooperative insurance organizations, (6) 
policyholders’ belief in the cooperative ideal, and (7) 
possible future trends in cooperative insurance. 

1. Normal growth. As a whole, the Cooperative In- 
surance Movement in the United States has made sub- 
stantial advancement in membership and insurance in 
force. Many insurance cooperatives are small and some 
have grown slowly. A few have made rapid gains. Great- 
est growth has been realized by the Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Services of Columbus, Ohio. Beginning in 1925 with 
the Farm Bureau Automobile Insurance Company, this 
organization has added three other lines of insurance and 
extended operations into ten states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. For several years the automobile company has 
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stood as the fifth largest automobile casualty insurance 
company in the United States. The year 1941 closed with 
the highest annual record of progress in the history of the 
Farm Bureau insurance companies.’ Similar gains have 
been realized by Wisconsin and Minnesota insurance co- 
operatives. The Workmen’s Mutual Fire Insurance So- 
ciety, with its home office in New York City and branches 
in approximately ninety other cities throughout the 
United States, has experienced consistent gains since it 
was incorporated as a mutual in 1932. 

Few attempts have been made to compile any figures 
representing the total number and size of insurance or- 
ganizations in the United States which could be consid- 
ered as true cooperatives. Early in 1942 cooperative jour- 
nals published statistics indicating the extent of consumer 
cooperative associations at that time. These data included 
1,800 insurance companies with 6,800,000 members, and 
with business (new business during 1941) amounting to 
$103,375,000. These data were obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the Cooperative League of the U.S.A.’ 

2. Expanding services. A second distinct trend in co- 
operative insurance lies in the provision of a growing 
number of services to policyholders. Insurance coopera- 
tives usually begin by offering protection on a single line. 
Then as need arises, they gradually extend their fields of 
coverage until their members may be insured against the 
main hazards of life. Thus, Farm Bureau Insurance Serv- 
ices began with the establishment of the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company in 1925. In 1934 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
organized, and during the following year the Farm Bu- 
reau Life Insurance Company was added. The most re- 


2“Farm Bureau Insurance Cooperatives Forge Ahead,” The Co-operative 
Builder, April 16, 1942, p. 3. 


3 Ohio Cooperator, January 15, 1942, p. 8. 
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cent service has been hospitalization insurance added in 
January, 1942.* In Wisconsin and Minnesota expansion 
of insurance services has been effected through the estab- 
lishment of various small companies. In 1940, one coop- 
erative insurance executive wrote as follows: 


The cooperator need not go outside of the Cooperative Movement for 
his insurance. . . . In Minnesota a cooperator can insure his car in the 
American Farmers’ Mutual, insure his life in the Cooperators’ Life Asso- 
ciation, . . . insure his hospital bills in Group Health Mutual, and insure 
his property in the Midland Mutual Fire Insurance Company. In Wis- 
consin a cooperator can insure his auto in the Cooperative Insurance 
Mutual and his property against fire loss in the Mutual Co-operative 
Insurance Association.® 


The fact that cooperative insurance is instituted by 
groups of people for their own welfare gives it a broad 
basis for serving the needs of policyholders along coopera- 
tive lines not formally a part of the insurance business. 
The Farm Bureau insurance companies have accomp- 
lished much in this direction. The nature of these activi- 
ties is illustrated in the following quotation: 


Cooperative insurance companies such as the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company actively promote general cooperative 
activities through an intensive educational program. . . . Our companies, 
for example, have spent over a million dollars for general cooperative 
education. These educational funds have been used to publish house 
organs, hold meetings, hire educational workers, and otherwise assist in 
general cooperative development.® 


In addition to this large amount spent on cooperative 
education, the insurance companies actively aid many 
other Farm Bureau activities, such as the cooperative li- 
brary in Columbus, Ohio, which contains about two thou- 
sand volumes, and which subscribes to three hundred 
magazines. 


4 “Hospital Expense Insurance Plan Offered Farmers,” zbid., p. 1. 

5 J. A. Korpela, “Cooperative Insurance on the March in the Northwest,” The 
Co-operative Builder, December 14, 1940, p. 4. 

6 Roy O. Hoffman, personal correspondence, May 22, 1941. 
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The functions performed by the insurance companies of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau illustrate one of the most signifi- 
cant trends in the Cooperative Insurance Movement, 
namely, that cooperative insurance is coming to be viewed 
as a central and integral part of a comprehensive coopera- 
tive program, the ultimate aim of which is to bring satis- 
factions to cooperators in the major material concerns of 
life. 

3. Increasing emphasis on cooperative insurance re- 
serves. Running through the current literature on coop- 
eration is the emphasis placed upon cooperative insurance 
as a financial basis for extension of the Cooperative Move- 
ment. Insurance reserves are a potentially important 
source of funds for investment in cooperative enterprises. 
Leaders point out how the vast reserves and surplus ac- 
counts of great commercial life insurance companies have 
helped build huge financial empires in the United States. 
They believe that, with increasing protection purchased 
through insurance cooperatives, the reserves thus accumu- 
lated may be used to finance the expansion of cooperation 
into new fields—health, housing, production, transporta- 
tion, and the like—as well as to provide additional finan- 
cial stability to the enterprises already established. ‘This 
financial support to the Cooperative Movement most 
clearly distinguishes insurance cooperatives from com- 
mercial insurance companies, for, while the latter help 
perpetuate a competitive economy, the former are help- 
ing build a cooperative democracy. 

4. Prevention of losses. An important concern of cas- 
ualty and fire insurance companies is the prevention of 
losses, for to the extent that losses can be prevented, lives 
and property can be saved and insurance rates reduced. 

Loss-prevention programs are usually carried on 
through three channels: the careful selection of risks, the 
education of members in preventing fires and accidents, 
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and, in the case of fire insurance, the periodic inspection 
of property to discover and correct fire hazards. 

Many insurance cooperatives are attacking the prob- 
lem of member selection in a vigorous, constructive way. 
One cooperative automobile insurance company in Wis- 
consin will accept no one for membership until a careful 
investigation has revealed that “the applicant and all the 
frequent drivers of his car are known to be above average 
in their driving habits and driving records.’ 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Company car- 
ries on an extensive program of safey education. This has 
been done principally through a system of honors award- 
ed to drivers who have had no accidents over a period of 
time. This program is constantly supplemented by safety 
literature distributed to policyholders. An even greater 
effort has been made to teach the younger generation, 
principally high school students, something about the 
dangers involved in driving an automobile on traffic-filled 
highways. For this purpose a safety car has been equipped 
which the safety director uses to demonstrate good and 
bad driving practices. Other safety projects, such as farm 
fire prevention, fleet truck policyholders’ safety programs, 
study club courses, and safety campaigns for company car 
drivers, are being promoted.* 

5. Greater unity and coordination. No one can study 
the Cooperative Insurance Movement without noting the 
efforts that are being made by its leaders toward effecting 
a closer linkage of the insurance company with other types 
of cooperative organizations. Especially is this tendency 
observable in Wisconsin and Minnesota, where the insur- 
ance cooperatives have been made an integral part of the 
whole cooperative system. The starting capital for most 


7 Noah Barou, Cooperative Insurance (London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1936), pp. 123-24. 


8 The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, mimeographed 
bulletin, January, 1941, p. 8. 
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of the companies in these states was furnished by the co- 
operative wholesales. The local consumers’ cooperatives 
act as agencies for the insurance companies and serve as 
media through which insurance associations are con- 
trolled. A policyholder who is unable to attend the state 
meetings of his insurance company is represented by 
someone chosen by the members of his local cooperative. 
A coordinating device among the insurance companies of 
this area is that of an “Insurance Service,” which is an 
agency writing and promoting the business of several 
small insurance cooperatives. Another step toward greater 
unity is the agreement by several of the leading coopera- 
tive insurance companies of Minnesota and Wisconsin to 
hold their annual meetings in the same building in Min- 
neapolis on consecutive days of the same week,® thus giv- 
ing insurance delegates of each company an opportunity 
to sit in on the meetings of all the other companies. Among 
cooperative fire and casualty insurance companies a fur- 
ther trend toward closer relations is expressed through the 
increasing use of reinsurance. 

6. Trends in attitudes of policyholders toward coop- 
erative insurance. In the last analysis, the course which 
the policies of any democratically controlled group may 
take is determined by the attitudes of the group’s mem- 
bers. To ascertain members’ attitudes toward cooperative 
insurance and their reasons for joining an insurance co- 
operative, copies of an “expressionnaire” were circulated 
by the present author among one hundred unselected poli- 
cyholders in a leading cooperative insurance company in 
Wisconsin. Forty-three copies were returned, all but one 
of which was in a form subject to analysis. 

As evidenced by their replies, twenty-seven, or 69 per- 
cent of the forty-two policyholders responding, insured 


® “Cooperators’ Life, Other Insurance Coops Draw Together,” The Co-opera- 
tive Builder, May 17, 1942, p. 1. 
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their motor vehicles with this company because they be- 
lieved thoroughly in the idea of cooperation. Sixty-two 
per cent of the respondents indicated that they purchased 
their contract because they belonged to a cooperative 
sponsoring this company’s insurance. 

Of particular significance were the written comments 
of policyholders. As a whole, these statements re-empha- 
sized their belief in cooperation. One respondent wrote: 


The reason why I purchased insurance from a cooperative insurance 
company is simply because I believe in the idea of cooperation. .. . It 
follows the lead of the cooperative in Nova Scotia which has proven it- 
self successful in alleviating the economic stress of an impoverished peo- 
ple. . . . It stands against monopoly. Its system of limited shares is perfect 
in idea. . . . I joined because I believe it should have the support of in- 
telligent men and because I wish to use the influence I might have in 
protecting it against the accusation of being “pink” or “red.” I also wish 
to do all I can to protect it against those who would . . . build it on hate 
for another system. . . . I believe it is sound enough in idea to merit its 
own growth if we protect it against abuse. 


Another member wrote, “Cooperation is the fairest 
method ever devised. The business is owned and con- 
trolled by its members on a basis of democracy and 
equality.” 

One writer recognized the financial benefit which his 
membership in the company might be to the Cooperative 
Movement. He said: 


If the cooperative movement is to finance its own enterprises it must 
have its own financial structure. Part of this is to have its own insurance 
companies with their reserves that can be invested in cooperative enter- 
prises. Therefore, I am interested in supporting as many cooperative in- 
surance companies as possible with the policies I am able to give them. 


One policyholder felt a warm personal relationship to 
the insurance company. He wrote: 


It’s just as good or better than a lot of other companies. I’d say that it 
is more of a family affair by being a cooperative, because your next friend 
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also has it and belongs to it. We can say that it’s our insurance and not 
someone else’s. 


While the foregoing quotations include only a very few 
of all the reactions written on the “expressionnaires,” they 
represent the most significant points of view. One strong 
theme ran throughout the entire series. That was the poli- 
cyholders’ belief in the idea of cooperation. 

7. Possible future trends in cooperative insurance. For 
many years insurance leaders in the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. have looked askance at the large number of 
small, duplicating, and often competing cooperative in- 
surance companies scattered over the United States. In 
1934 the League congress discussed the possibility of de- 
veloping a program whereby one insurance company in 
each field could specialize in the type of coverage for 
which it was best fitted, and could eventually become the 
national organization of the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement in that field.*® Two years later the executive 
board of the League called a meeting of insurance associ- 
ations with a view to the elimination of competition.** To 
date, no further official action along this line has been 
taken. Leaders, however, continue to think in terms of 
cooperative insurance organized on a national basis. Some 
favor a national organization patterned largely after the 
Cooperative Insurance Society of Great Britain. It would 
be directly tied up with commodity cooperative units, a 
plan which they believe would make for greater efficiency 
and democracy. The success of cooperative insurance or- 
ganized on a state-wide basis, as illustrated by the insur- 
ance cooperatives of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and under 
regional organization as exemplified by the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Services, points to even greater success through 
national organization. 


10 Insurance Associations, Bulletin No. 659, Consumers’ Cooperation in the 
United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936, pp. 134-35. 


11 FE, R. Bowen, “How Should Cooperative Insurance be Organized?” Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation, May, 1941, pp. 102-4. 
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Cooperative insurance may be viewed as a new complex 
being introduced into American culture. Certain elements 
in this complex are well-established patterns; other ele- 
ments are new. Thus, the democratic control of social in- 
stitutions is a pattern deeply imbedded in American cul- 
ture. But the democratic control of economic institutions 
is a comparatively new culture trait, for which there is 
little background for adjustment. Present trends in the 
Cooperative Insurance Movement, however, seem to in- 
dicate that the idea of economic control on a democratic 
basis is gradually becoming understood and accepted by 
increasing numbers of people. 






















































THE STATUS OF THE MARGINAL MAN 


J. S. SLOTKIN 
Washington University 


@ The question of the status accorded to marginal men 
and the offspring of amalgamation has intrigued students 
of race and culture contact. 


Their number and the particular role assigned in the communities in 
which they live are indices of the character of existing race relations and 
of the extent to which racial and cultural assimilation between the par- 
ent races has taken place. 


The social and cultural status of these half-caste individuals is deter- 
mined by the attitudes of the politically and culturally dominant group. 
They may be accepted as a lower stratum of the dominant culture group, 
they may be classed as members of the exploited group, or they may be 
formed into an intermediate caste or group.” 


But in spite of these statements, no one has explicitly cor- 
related social’ factors with the type of status assigned to 
the offspring. 

If there is no social conflict between the two groups, and 
no resulting prejudice, the offspring will be accepted by 
either group in which he wishes to move. This is true of 
the mestizo, Indian-white offspring, in Brazil. 


Prejudices of race and colour, which were never so firmly rooted in 
Brazil as one finds them in the population of North America, have lost 
much more of their strength since the Republic was proclaimed. 


In Spanish countries race counts for so little that when he emerges out 
of the poverty and ignorance which mark the Indian, his equality with 
the white man is admitted. 


1R. E. Park, “Race Relations and Certain Frontiers,” Race and Culture Con- 
tacts (E. B. Reuter, editor; New York, 1934), p. 78. 


2 E. B. Reuter, Race Mixture (New York, 1931), p. 3. 

3 J. B. de Lacerda, “The Metis, or Half-Breed, of Brazil,” Papers on Inter- 
Racial Problems (G. Spiller, editor; London, 1911), p. 381. 

4 J. Bryce, South America (second edition; New York, 1914), p. 474; cf. ibid., 
p. 471. 
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In Spanish America everyone who is not wholly Indian is classed as 
white, however marked the Indian tinge.® 


Here, except perhaps in a few of the oldest cities, a mestizo counts 
as a white. His half-Indian blood is no disparagement to his social stand- 
ing, no obstacle to his reaching any public position. One may remark of 
such and such a person that he has evidently a strong infusion of Indian 
blood, of such another that he looks like a Spaniard through and through, 
and the latter doubtless cherishes a secret satisfaction in his pure Iberian 
stock. But for the practical purposes of business and politics, the two, 
supposing them to belong to the same educated class, stand upon the same 
level.® 


In a situation where the dominant group is prejudiced 
against the subordinate group, but the subordinate group 
is sufficiently well integrated to maintain its own values 
and standards, the offspring are rejected by both groups 
and tend to form an outcaste group. This is the case among 
the Negro-white offspring in the Northern Provinces of 
South Africa, and the Hindu-white offspring in India. 


The nondescript class of “coloured persons,” which in the Northern 
Provinces has no well-defined social position but floats uneasily and un- 
happily in mid-air between the equally race-proud whites and Bantu... . 
They try to form a group of their own, to differentiate themselves from 
the Bantu, to assimilate themselves to the whites. In fact, they tend to 
be exiles from both worlds.? 


He [the Hindu-white offspring] has no social standing with the Euro- 
pean; and it is equally true that he has no social standing with the Indian. 
Let an intelligent Eurasian speak for his own class: “To the European 
we are half-caste, among ourselves we are no caste, and to the Indian we 
are outcastes.’’§ 


In an area where group prejudices exist, and the origi- 
nal culture of the subordinate group is relatively disor- 
ganized, the most usual condition is for the offspring to 


5 Ibid., p. 473. 

6 [bid., p. 472. 

7R. F. A. Hoernle, “Race Mixture and Native Policy in South Africa,” West- 
ern Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (1. Schapera, editor; London, 
1934), pp. 276-77. 

8M. H. Lee, “The Eurasian,” (unpublished master’s thesis, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, 1922), p. 10. 
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have an intermediate status. They are not accepted by the 
dominant group because in part they have the character- 
istics of the subordinate group; yet they are children of 
members of the dominant group, so that some sympa- 
thetic ties exist. On the other hand, the subordinate group, 
having only a disorganized culture, accepts the standards 
of status of the dominant group, so that it conceives of it- 
self as a class below the dominant group and, therefore, is 
ready to accept the idea that offspring of the two groups 
belong in an intermediate group. Consequently, the off- 
spring are given a higher status than the subordinate 
group, but are kept below the dominant group. This is 
true of the Negro-white offspring in Jamaica. 


The inhabitants are divided into three classes. The pure whites cor- 
respond to the aristocracy; the “coloured” are in a social sense relatively 
like the English middle class; the darks or blacks—meaning those who 
have no evidence of white ancestry—are the laboring or peasant class.® 


The fourth possibility is that the offspring may be 
classed with the subordinate group. This is true in the 
United States, where Indian-whites are classed as Indians, 
mulattoes are classed as Negroes, et cetera. “But why the 
cause is, noght wot I.’*® The author has not been able to 
discover the particular social conditions which give rise 
to this type of status for the offspring. 

So far we have dealt with culturally regulated attribu- 
tions of status to the group of offspring as a whole. Within 
this framework it was found that in the cases of Jewish- 
Gentile offspring investigated the individual offspring 
may be treated, and may react, in various ways. It will be 
remembered that the culturally defined status of such off- 
spring on the whole is in the subordinate group—the 


fourth category. 


9C. K. Needham, “A Comparison of Some Conditions in Jamaica with Those 
in the United States,” Journal of Race Development, 4:190, 1913-14. The word 
“coloured” is used in Jamaica to denote the class with mixed racial ancestry. 


10 Chaucer, The House of Fame. 
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1. The offspring may be accepted by the dominant 
group. This occurs when the offspring is reared in the 
culture of the dominant group, and either no subordinate 
group problem exists in the community or the origin of 
the parent from the subordinate group is unknown, so 
that the offspring cannot be identified with the latter 
group. 

Daughter of Jew and Gentile woman. My father 
came to this country when he was fourteen, and he went 
from town to town in the Middle West until he set up a 
store. He was the only Jew in the town where he married 
my mother, and I lived in the same small town. 

I wasn’t baptized. I went to a Methodist Sunday School 
until I was twelve; my playmates went to Sunday School, 
so why shouldn’t I go? I never had any trouble being ac- 
cepted; everybody knew me— it was a small town. [She 
married a Gentile.] I was married by our minister. 

Daughter of Jewess and Gentile man. Iwas raised by 
Gentiles after my father died when I was about five years 
old; they were like grandparents to me, and my mother 
never associated with Jewish people at all. All my 
mother’s and dad’s friends were Gentile. As a child my 
friends were entirely Gentile without exception. My name 
was Gentile; it never occurred to anyone that there was 
anything unusual about it—they just took for granted that 
I was Gentile. I don’t think any of them knew my mother 
was Jewish. 

2. The offspring is reared as a member of the domi- 
nant group, but ultimately identifies himself with the sub- 
ordinate group. This occurs when the offspring is rejected 
by the dominant group and he is sufficiently familiar with 
the culture pattern of the subordinate group to be able to 
organize his life in its terms.** However, for the sake of 


11 Ludwig Lewisohn is an example of this type of marginality, though not 
from a biological standpoint. In fact, he has written so extensively and sensitively 
on his life history that these works are of particular value to a student of the sub- 
ject; see his Up Stream (New York, 1922) ; Israel (New York, 1925); and Mid- 
Channel (New York, 1929). 
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convenience in casual social contacts, the offspring will 
sometimes pass as a member of the other group, just as a 
mulatto may pass for a white shopper in a department 
store where Negroes are not welcomed as patrons, This is 
the characteristic marginal situation of the offspring of 
amalgamation which has been studied by many investi- 
gators. 

The mixed blood is thus an unadjusted person . . . In ideals and aspira- 
tions he is identified with the culturally dominant group; in social role 
and cultural participation he is identified with the excluded group. He is, 
in consequence, a man of divided loyalties. . . . It is only through an 
identification of himself with the social group to which the social defi- 
nitions consign him that he can find a tolerable and develop a wholesome 
personality.!? 

Many cases of this type are to be found in the offspring 
of Jewish-Gentile intermarriages. 

Son of Jew and Gentile woman. I had no religious 
training. I went to different churches to see what it was 
like, but that’s all. In college I belonged to two fraternities, 
both non-Jewish. [ He is married to a Gentile woman. ] 

Before I left college the question never came up—I 
deliberately and voluntarily chose to become identified 
with Jews. It came up in this way. When I came to prac- 
tice it was suggested that I join the University Club. 
When I asked one of my friends he said, “Don’t put up 
your name; there’s a distinct anti-Semitic feeling and 
you'll be turned down.” Then I sat down and thought it 
over, and felt that I must be identified one way or another. 
Now my friends are mixed—I belong to two Jewish clubs 
and one non-Jewish, but to the greatest extent our friends 
are Jews. It started in self-defense; I did it purposely to 
avoid rebuffs from anti-Semitic individuals. I’m very sen- 
sitive, and I don’t want to be in a position where anybody 
can say, ‘““We don’t want him because he’s a Jew.” I am 


12 Reuter, Race Mixture, p. 216. 
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very definitely identified as a Jew now in every way ex- 
cept the religious way. 

Son of Jew and Gentile woman. My [Gentile] friends 
don’t say much about my father being Jewish because I 
don’t speak about it very often; about half of them know 
it, though. Once in a while some of my friends make cut- 
ting remarks—they’d make a slam when they get angry. 

3. The offspring is accepted by the subordinate group 
when the offspring is reared in the subordinate group and, 
as in (1) either no social conflict exists or the origin of the 
parent from the out-group is unknown. 

Son of Jew and Gentile woman. My mother is active 
in the Sisterhood and in the Zionist movement, so that she 
is taken for a Jewish woman by most people. To my 
friends I’m as Jewish as they are. 

4. The offspring is reared as a member of the subordi- 
nate group, but is not entirely accepted by that group 
when it is a highly integrated Jewish community with its 
own values. 

Son of Jew and Gentile woman. Sometimes when my 
Jewish friends don’t like the way I act or what I do, they 
make remarks about my mother, and me being half and 
half. I tell them where to get off! I ask them what their 
mothers have done for the Jews; they all know what my 
mother does. [She is a leader of a number of Jewish or- 
ganizations. | 

Daughter of Jew and Gentile woman. My Jewish 
relatives treat me nice, but I’m a novelty to them. In a 
group of Jewish girls, especially when a religious outlook 
would form an opinion, they often turn to me for my 
ideas, because I’m a little different. 

5. The offspring may not be identified with either 
group. This is unresolved marginality, and occurs when 
the offspring is not accepted by the dominant group, but 
has taken over the culture of that group to such an extent 
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that he cannot renounce it in favor of the culture of the 
subordinate group. 

Denied admission to one group, they are unable to accept the alterna- 
tive, identification with the other. . . . The mixed blood individual is in 
a fundamental sense a member of different and exclusive groups. Each 
group has its rules and definitions in accordance with which the wishes 
must find their satisfaction; each impresses a set of beliefs and behavior 
standards; each develops a body of sentimental loyalties. As an aspirant 
for membership in the culturally advanced group, the mixed blood ap- 
proves and upholds its ideals and standards. But as a member of a special 
caste or as an unaccommodated member of the excluded racial group, lie 
embodies the ideal and standards of the minority. Thus, within the indi- 
vidual, incident to the real or potential membership in opposing groups, 
there is mental disorder, a conflict between opposing group loyalties. In 
the last analysis the conflict is between opposing groups; the mental con- 
flict is but the counterpart of the external situation. The covert conflict 
is irresolvable as long as the mixed blood is denied admittance to the 
idealized group and remains unaccommodated to the other.1% 


Daughter of Jew and Gentile woman. Since I’ve been 
aware of the problem at college I felt neither one nor the 
other. I found that I was not Gentile, but neither was I 
Jewish; my problem was being neither one nor the other. 
I became quite bitter on the subject. I was excluded from 
certain social activities, even from my old friends whom I 
had known all my life—these things at that time were of 
great importance—this was on the basis of a Jewish iden- 
tification which I didn’t think I had. I had real agonies. 
I had no group; I was very isolated and lived very much 
alone—lI felt shut out socially. I had no social life at all 
in college; I’d go to class and go home; I rarely went to 
school dances. Curiously enough, there was a group of us 
who were close to each other who were all half-breeds. 
After college I went to Europe for a year with a Gentile 
friend of mine. We met no Jewish people from one end 
of Europe to another; for the first time I felt like a free 
person. 


13 Jbid., pp. 214-15. 
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[She married a marginal Jew.] My Jewish friends 
always say, “Well, you’re different.” The same is true of 
the Gentiles. I still am outside of both groups. We belong 
to no clubs, Jewish or Gentile; we have no use for them. 
I still am outside both groups; my friends are almost all 
liberated and emancipated people, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile. A lot of them fall into the professional group and 
artists, so instead of it being a group business it’s person 
to person—our friends are not separated as to Jews and 
Gentiles, we don’t get our friends that way. We meet per- 
sons as persons, we like them as individuals, and they be- 
come part of our social life. 
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GANGS OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN YOUTH 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


I 
@ Not all zoot-suiters are members of gangs, only a small 
percentage. Not all gangsters are Mexican-Americans, 
only a small fraction. Not all Mexican-American youth 
are gang minded, only a small proportion. 

The wearing of the zoot-suit has several sources of origin. 
Some of the boys of Anglo-Saxon backgrounds who were 
swept off their feet by the jitterbug craze.a few years ago 
wore zoot-suits, and zoot-suits have become the mark of 
a dance cult. Other boys have copied motion picture stars 
who have worn modified zoot-suits on the screen. Certain 
Filipino youth in the United States began wearing zoot- 
suits years ago. Some of the Negro boys in Harlem have 
promoted the zoot-suit fad. Also, certain boys of Mexi- 
can-American ancestry have “fallen” for zoot-suits. The 
zoot-suit is not characteristic of any one particular area in 
the United States or of any one particular racial-cultural 
group. 

The zoot-suit itself is of uncertain origin. “Zoot” is evi- 
dently a slang word. One meaning signifies “pleasurable” 
or “happy.” “Reat pleats,” which characterize the trous- 
ers, seem to have a slang origin, and “reat” is alleged to 
mean “right” or “correct.” 

This style of dress for boys is characterized in the main 
by long coats, generally black and reaching to the knees, 
and by baggy trousers ending in small, ankle-fitting, nar- 
row cuffs. Broad-brimmed, flat-topped hats and long hair, 
combed back in “duck-tail” fashion, are usual accompani- 
ments. Some zoot-suits are expensive. Some are tailor 
made and cost from $55 to $125. Others are “hand-me- 
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down” affairs, being made out of “dad’s cast-off suit.” 
Considerable variation may be found in the “styles” of 
zoot-suits. 

Some girls wear a modified “zoot-suit,”’ with black 
skirts and hose, including the broad-shouldered and long- 
er coat of the boy’s costume. They are sometimes known 
as “Pachucas” or “slick chicks,” and glory in the role. 

Zoot-suits are worn for various reasons. With some 
wearers the zoot-suit began as a fad and became a craze. 
Some boys wear zoot-suits because of the status that is 
acquired thereby in the eyes of other boys—and girls. 
Some wear zoot-suits as a sign of the emancipation of 
youth from control by elders. Some wear this peculiar 
garb just to make their elders disgusted with them. 

Zoot-suits attract attention and attention is craved. It is 
craved because racial discrimination has denied to some 
persons a natural amount of attention. It is craved because 
of inadequate opportunity to get ahead. Zoot-suits are 
sometimes worn because the wearers “like the style.” 
While general opinion declares that zoot-suits are ridicu- 
lous in appearance, some wearers claim that they are “at- 
tractive,” “easy to dance in,” and just as “becoming” as 
the delimited attire worn by women who frequent night 


clubs. II 


The gang activities of Mexican-American youth which 
received nation-wide and international announcements in 
August, 1942, and again in June, 1943, represented no 
crime wave. Neither did they represent any sudden out- 
burst of widespread or organized crime. They were ex- 
pressions of gang warfare and behavior such as have been 
found in every large urban area throughout the world ever 
since cities have been developed. They contained no ele- 
ments not fully exposed in Thrasher’s study of 1,313 gangs 
in Chicago nearly twenty years ago.’ 


1F. M. Thrasher, The Gang (University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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When gang warfare is played up in the newspapers, 
when police are announced as “rounding up” hundreds of 
“Mexican youth,” and when sailors are publicized as tak- 
ing the law into their own hands in “cleaning up Mexican 
youth,” international problems of an ugly nature seem 
inevitable. 

It is natural that some newspapers in Mexico should 
headline the situation and arouse their readers to the 
“anti- Mexican attitudes” of police and sailors and the 
general public in the United States. It is logical for Nazi 
propagandists to publicize distortions of the truth, and 
to publish in the Latin-American countries of South 
America statements to the effect that Latins are being at- 
tacked in the United States and that the Good Neighbor 
Policy of President Roosevelt is not supported by the 
rank and file of our people. 

The press in our country has an excuse for headlining 
the terms ‘“Mexican youth” and “Mexican gangs,” since 
this inaccurate use of terms is commonly followed by 
nearly everyone. Accuracy requires the use of the longer 
term, “Americans of Mexican ancestry” or ‘“Mexican- 
Americans,” in order to distinguish these citizens from 
the thousands of Mexican nationals who reside in the 
United States. The public is slowly beginning to make this 
necessary discrimination, and the more careful newspaper 
writers are doing the same. 

In the gang situation under discussion there are several 
types of youth groups to be considered. Out of about 
36,000 youth of Mexican parentage in the County of Los 
Angeles who are of school age, that is, from six to seven- 
teen, no one has seriously claimed that more than from 
750 to 1,000 are involved in “gangs” of various types. Few 
people adequately emphasize the fact that 35,000, shall we 
say, out of 36,000 are as normal youngsters as the usual 
run of youth. This fact takes on special! significance when 
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it is considered that thousands of this number have had 
limited opportunities and have been clearly underprivi- 
leged when compared with other youth. 

The forty to seventy “juvenile” gangs of Mexican- 
American youth are supplemented by a few “gangs” 
whose members are eighteen years of age and older. Some 


of these groups of youths are known as “Pachuco gangs.” 
The term, Pachuco, seems first to have been applied to 
boys who came from El Paso and who wore costumes sim- 
ilar to the colorful costumes sometimes worn in Mexico. 
“Pachuco” has come to stand for gang warfare, and to 
represent the worst results of a bad social condition. 

In addition, there are satellite groups of Mexican- 
American boys, younger, and as yet scarcely in the de- 
structive gang stage but headed toward it. They are 
“younger brothers” of members of destructive gangs, and 
their behavior is often the result of threats from the Pa- 
chucos. Then there are numbers of smaller boys who are 
in the admiring stage. They like to carry knives and to 
play like “grownups.” Their spirit is similar to that of 
American youth generally, who can be seen almost any 
afternoon after school in the better-class neighborhoods 
playing with wooden guns and toy revolvers, and engag- 
ing in “ambushing the enemy.” They bear down upon un- 
fortunate “enemy” boys with wild whoops and swoops. 

The gangsterism of some Mexican-American youth is 
to be viewed as a part of a total picture of gangs of various 
types of racial and cultural backgrounds, Caucasian and 
Negro alike. Some of the “gangs” in question are jointly 
composed of Mexican-Americans and Negro-Americans, 
although as a rule Mexican-American gangs engage in 
knife “battles” with Negro gangs. This joining together 
represents an interesting development of minority group 
that unites with minority group against common “ene- 
mies.” 
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Sometimes a few girls belong to a boys’ gang, but this 
is not new to anyone familiar with gang history. The Pa- 
chucas as a class are not gang members, but they are ad- 
mirers of the Pachucos. 

The Pachucos are engaged chiefly in warfare among 
themselves. They use knives, rocks, clubs, iron pipes, 
springs from old automobiles, and guns. They fight over 
girls. They fight over a chance, slurring remark made by 
one Mexican-American boy about some possession of an- 
other boy. One gang tries to break up a party given by 
another gang. Then there are long-standing feuds com- 
mon to gangs everywhere. 

Often the gang warfare is aggravated by the use of 
liquor, poisonous liquor, and sometimes by the smoking 
of marihuana cigarettes, which on occasion cost fifty cents 
each and which may drive their victims literally mad with 
hallucinations. 

The omnipresent role of revenge is not to be overlooked. 
A disparaging remark is made about a jalopy or a girl; 
irate passions are aroused and a battle is on. In a few cases 
these combats have resulted in deaths. 

Some Pachucos have been accused of attacking sailors 
or sailors’ girls or “white girls.” Here is where sailors 
have become excited and have decided to “beat up” not 
only Pachucos but zoot-suiters in general. When sailors, 
however, exhibit some of the mob spirit in dealing with 
zoot-suiters, they arouse more mob spirit on the part of the 
latter, and the aims of government by law are defeated. 

The underlying factors that explain the gang behavior 
of Mexican-Americans are not new except as they are 
modified by local conditions. One theory advanced by a 
police officer has been pretty well exploded. It has been 
claimed that “Mexican youth” are descended from a 
“bad” ancestry, that they inherit criminal tendencies, that 
they are biologically given to the use of brute force, and 
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that nothing can be done, except presumably to extermi- 
nate all of them. The theory runs counter to anthropologi- 
cal knowledge. In every cultural group there are some 
individuals who are born subnormal (not “bad’’), but to 
make such a claim about “Mexican youth” in general is 
farfetched. Moreover, it suggests serious international in- 
sinuations. Ill 


The gang behavior of the Pachucos may be traced back 
to the ways in which the culture and language of Mexi- 
can-American youth differ from the backgrounds of other 
youth in the same region. When these children enter 
school at the age of six, they speak Spanish and they act 
in ways that are strange to the other children. Fun is poked 
at them, and they are unable to talk back. They are ostra- 
cized and made to feel inferior. 

Their peon parents are not able to give them the educa- 
tional start that other children of their age in the United 
States receive, and they are retarded in school as soon as 
they enter. Not knowing English, they “fall farther be- 
hind fast.”” When formal methods of teaching them Eng- 
lish are used, they grow lethargic and some never attain 
normal educational levels. 

Some have low intelligence quotients, due to inbreed- 
ing. [hey are born subnormal, but this does not mean that 
they are born “bad” or that they inherit criminal tenden- 
cies as such. These children may fall farther and farther 
behind in school until they drop out of school. They are 
overaged in school and overgrown in the neighborhood, 
and they drift from delinquency into crime. 

Mexican parents of Mexican-American boys and girls 
are baffled by what the mothers are wont to call “this ter- 
rible freedom” in the United States. The parents find their 
children adopting the free ways of other children, of talk- 
ing back to their parents, of staying out late at night, of 
aping older boys and girls. The peon father proceeds by 
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the only way that he knows, namely, by beating his boy; 
but this is contrary to the American way today, the boy 
resents it, and neighbors may report it to the police. From 
here on the parent is helpless. When the boy becomes a 
Pachuco, the parent becomes afraid of his own son. 

The boy drops out of school because he is “not getting 


’ 


anywhere,” and because it does him no good if he does 
get a high school education. He finds himself discrimi- 
nated against occupationally. Some of the work oppor- 
tunities open to other youth are closed to him because he 
is “Mexican.” 

Defense and war industries have been partially closed 
to him. He may not work well in war industries because of 
lack of training or because of his own indifferent and care- 
less attitudes, but not because he is “Mexican,” although 
the latter allegation is the one often used against him. 

For physical reasons he may not be drafted into the 
army. By the time he is eighteen he may have a juvenile 
delinquency record against him, and the army may not 
want him. Other Mexican-American boys in his neigh- 
borhood are accepted, and he, the worst of his group, is 
left; in consequence, he tends to grow more antisocial 
rather than less. He dominates ruthlessly all the younger 
boys. Not working and not being in the army, he is the 
archbully well on the road to a life of crime. 

Many Mexican-American boys grow up in neighbor- 
hoods that are culturally underprivileged and starved. Not 
enough appropriate leisure-time programs are conducted. 
The school playgrounds are closed early in the evening or 
in the afternoon. Other playgrounds are few in number 
and only partly staffed. In any event there is little oppor- 
tunity for Mexican-American boys to know in a firsthand 
way “the best American boys and the best American neigh- 
borhoods.” There is little interchange of programs; that 
is, groups from underprivileged playgrounds are rarely 
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invited to the playgrounds in better neighborhoods, and 
vice versa. There is a real loss in citizenship involved in 
this mutual “exclusiveness.’’ Social settlements and 
churches are furnishing some youth leadership for leisure 
hours, but only a small part of what is needed. The im- 
portance of service is advocated strongly from the pulpit, 
but the practical manifestations are exceedingly limited, 
not reaching very many underprivileged youth “beyond 
the tracks.” In these and related situations are enough fac- 
tors to account largely for destructive gangsterism on the 
part of Mexican-Americans. 

It is claimed that some Pachucos are subject to Sinar- 
chista influence from Mexico. Sinarchism has been called 
a form of Mexican fascism. It is reported to be pro-Cath- 
olic. It is also reported to be influenced by Nazi propa- 
gandists. here are several thousand Sinarchistas in south- 
ern California, according to a published statement of a 
Mexican official, but this statement has been discredited 
by local persons who work with Mexican-Americans. It 
is exceedingly difficult to get the facts. The degree to 
which Nazi-inspired Sinarchistas are able to lead Pa- 
chucos into trouble and make them the “victims” of riots 
is not certain. Some influence of this kind is probably at 
work. 

Then there are groups representing the International 
Workers’ Organization which are said to be communist 
inspired. Again, the facts are pretty well covered up. 
IWO clubs may or may not stir up gang warfare. 

IV 

Treatment and preventive methods are outlined by the 
preceding analysis of causal factors. No one procedure is 
adequate, but several taken together will transform a dan- 
gerous social situation into a constructive one. 

The public in general needs to learn to speak and think 
with a fair sense of accuracy, not of ‘““Mexican” gangs, but 
of Mexican-American gangs. It needs not to generalize 
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against all Mexican-Americans and not against all zoot- 
suiters when a minority of Mexican-American youth and 
also of zoot-suiters go wrong. 

If the general public fails to discriminate between mob 
violence and orderly legal procedure, if it dubs all ““Mexi- 
can youth” as criminals, if it declares that the best way to 
solve a serious problem is “to turn the soldiers and sailors 
loose and let them clean up the Mexicans,” then matters 
have been made worse instead of better. Not only are in- 
dividual boys responsible for the “gang” activities of 
Mexican-American youth, and not only are negative so- 
cial conditions, such as too little job training and inade- 
quate provisions for leisure time, to be considered respon- 
sible, but the attitudes of the public are too often based on 
lack of racial understanding and an unwillingness to help 
minority groups. 

Attitudes of racial tolerance and understanding on the 
part of the public are needed, for the great majority of 
Mexican-American boys and girls are law abiding and 
good material for citizenship. Delinquents and gangsters 
are not to be treated as “Mexicans,” but as antisocial youth 
of any race, that is, as human beings subject to prevailing 
negative cultural patterns in their neighborhoods. The de- 
linquency behavior pattern once initiated tends to be con- 
tinued in the life both of the group of boys and of the 
individual boy, as recently pointed out by Dr. Bessie A. 
McClenahan, who also raises the far-reaching questions: 
How can the individual be extricated from the pattern, 
and how can the pattern be removed from the culture 
traits of the community? 

The police likewise could do a better job. Often in a 
tough situation they are tempted “to get tough” and to act 
generally instead of specifically in dealing with trouble- 
makers. A training in the culture backgrounds of the vari- 
ous peoples living in a community would make an excel- 
lent requirement for all appointments to a police force. 
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If the police arrest all zoot-suiters in a given locality 
where a disturbance has taken place, they do an injustice 
to large numbers, for many zoot-suiters, like other by- 
standers, have come together to see what the excitement is 
about. If many innocent boys are shoved into patrol 
wagons along with the guilty, taken to jail, treated more 
or less “rough,” and released in a day or two, the total 
situation has been made worse rather than better. The 
many innocent grow resentful, feel that injustice has been 
done them, whereas if a due degree of understanding and 
of discrimination were used the cause of law and order 
would be better served. 

If sailors in groups roam city streets at night, take the 
law into their own hands, and jerk the zoot-suit off every 
youth found wearing one and “beat each boy up,” sending 
him home without wearing apparel, no social problem has 
been solved. The rough handling, the personal assault, the 
destruction of clothes, the resultant humiliation of going 
home suitless—all these factors make no innocent Ameri- 
can citizen, not to mention the guilty one, a better citizen. 
If any group of citizens take the law into their own hands 
and if they engage in what amounts to mob violence, their 
behavior not only reflects adversely on their own citizen- 
ship but stimulates a zoot-suiter to become a poorer, more 
resentful citizen. A zoot-suiter without a zoot-suit is still a 
zoot-suiter in spirit, and perhaps a more determined one. 

Probation officers, parole officers, juvenile court work- 
ers likewise could improve their service to the community 
if they had a better understanding of the cultural back- 
grounds of the residents of the community. A further ac- 
quaintance with scientific studies of juvenile delinquency 
and of the social psychology of how attitudes are formed 
would increase their efficiency. 

Likewise, newspaper writers need to be instructed to 
write accurately and not to imply that a race has “gone to 
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the dogs” when only some members of a race, a small per- 
centage of a race, have “gone to the bow-wows.” Our 
journalistic writers have a duty not to inflame a nondis- 
criminating public against a whole minority group when 
only a fractional minority of a minority group are in 
trouble, but on the contrary a duty to educate the public 
into a state of careful discrimination and to substitute 
emotional control for hotheadedness. If the press plays 
up the zoot-suiter crime in terms of “Mexicans,” if it 
seems to support citizens who recklessly take the law into 
their own hands, if it arouses the general reading public 
into a spirit of race hatred against “Mexicans,” then no 
crime or racial question has been settled. 

More social work is needed in the homes of Mexican- 
American children. Too many of these parents are at a 
loss to know how to help their children to make adjust- 
ments as bicultural human beings. The trained welfare 
worker is needed to carry into the homes of Mexican- 
American children a scientific knowledge of parent-child 
relations, especially where two cultures are in contact and 
in conflict. Social workers need a training, which most do 
not have, whereby they can interpret the immigrant par- 
ents’ culture to the children, and also the parents’ prob- 
lems in our country to the children. The youth also need 
greatly the skillful assistance of the social worker who is 
trained in the social psychology of leadership and who 
thereby can help immigrant children to see and to assume 
their responsibilities in helping their parents to become 
culturally assimilated. Thousands of homes need the so- 
cial worker who is versed in the nature and methods of 
cultural assimilation. 

Each community where these children are growing up 
needs a carefully planned and coordinated program for 
the after-school and leisure hours. Each community also 
needs an intercommunity program. A full day and eve- 
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ning of constructive activities would give no opportunity 
for delinquent behavior and gangsterism to gain headway. 
Coordinating councils have done much but not nearly 
enough for inadequately programmed neighborhoods of 
the underprivileged. Playgrounds are not enough if they 
do not have sufficient and trained leadership. 

Wartime conditions tend to result in increased delin- 
quency and in new tendencies toward gang conflict. War- 
fare is in the air, and in consequence the gang grows more 
warlike. As community leadership is drained off into the 
armed services, gang leaders grow bolder and wield a 
heavier hand. Rowdyism develops, and police find that 
they have a continuous fight on their hands. More and bet- 
ter-trained civilian and volunteer aid is needed in under- 
privileged communities to assist in organizing and main- 
taining a variety of group or club activities, especially on 
late afternoons and evenings. 

The need for work camps in rural and forest areas is 
exceedingly great. Instead of putting a youthful offender 
in jail or on probation, he usually needs an indeterminate 
sentence to a work camp. Each offense, barring excep- 
tional instances, calls for disciplinary treatment. When 
the home and the neighborhood are unable to furnish the 
discipline, then the work camp of one kind or another di- 
rected by trained leaders will help to solve the problem. 

Job-training cannot be overemphasized for obstreper- 
ous youth. “Job-training and not juvenile-correction,” 
suggests one writer, who means that adequate job-training 
will make juvenile correction unnecessary, provided, of 
course, that jobs are open and that race discrimination or 
other prejudices do not function. Hours and days filled 
with constructive activities well organized and designed 
to promote “freedom through discipline” constitute a ma- 
jor solution to gang warfare, and they provide for the de- 
velopment of good citizenship. 


























PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Oregon State College 


Professor and Mrs. Robert H. Dann served as directors of a college 
work camp group in Los Angeles for eight weeks during the summer. 


University of Hawaii 

The late Professor Romanzo C. Adams, whose death occurred last 
fall, was born in Bloomingdale, Wisconsin, in 1868. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1897 and received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1904. He joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii in 1920, and as professor of sociology became a leading 
authority on race relations. He served nine years as professor of economics 
and sociology at the University of Nevada. His outstanding work was 
Interracial Marriage in Hawaii, a Study of the Mutually Conditioned 
Processes of Acculturation and Amalgamation, Macmillan Company, 
1937. He also wrote, The Peoples of Hawati—A Statistical Study, 1925. 
He pointed out how in Hawaii “the descendants of all the present peoples, 
whether of European, Asiatic, or native Hawaiian ancestry, will be fully 
assimilated to one cultural pattern.” 
University of Oregon 

The death of Professor Philip A. Parsons occurred unexpectedly in 
March, 1943. Professor Parsons had been a member of the faculty of the 
University since 1920. As dean of the Portland School of Social Work 
he became a leader in social and public welfare work in the Pacific 
Northwest. His writings include Introduction to Modern Social Prob- 
lems and Crime and the Criminal. His doctoral dissertation on Responsi- 
bility for Crime was accepted in 1909 at Columbia University. He left 
an unpublished manuscript on “The Nature and Prospects of Civiliza- 
tion.” He had a special interest in problems dealing with poverty, relief, 
and crime, and in special phases of applied sociology. He gave particular 
attention to social work agencies in their problems of development and 
reorganization. Before coming to Oregon he spent several years in teach- 
ing sociology and developing social work at Syracuse University. 


Whittier College 


Professor Manford Kuhn is leaving to teach sociology at Wellesley 
College this fall. ‘ 

Whittier College was host to the Institute of International Relations, 
which held its eleventh annual session from July 7 to 17, under the aus- 
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pices of the American Friends Service Committee. Nationally known 
speakers were on the program, which included discussions of race prob- 
lems, cooperatives in rural life, plans for world organization, disarma- 
ment and peace, and postwar living. 


Pacific Sociological Society 


The Southern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society held a regu- 
lar meeting at Occidental College on July 17 under the direction of 
Professor Melvin J. Vincent of The University of Southern California 
as regional vice-president. The President of the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, Dr. Glen Carlson of the University of Redlands, is engaged in war 
work and sent his greetings. Professor Williami Kirk of Pomona College 
presided. 

The first speaker was Dr. George M. Day of Occidental College, 
whose topic was “The Role of Russia in the Postwar World.” Dr. Day 
discussed the question: Will Russia and the United States be competitors 
in the future? He outlined some of Russia’s future needs and expressed 
the belief that Russia would be willing to make concessions in order to 
meet her needs. Although severely wounded in World War II, Russia 
will become the leading military power in Europe and Asia. She will 
want to have her prewar frontiers recognized. She will not seize Finland 
and will not attempt to sovietize Germany. She has largely solved her in- 
ternal problems, but is undergoing changes. An attitude of good will 
toward her, rather than suspicion, and honest dealing with her will be 
needed. Russia will be the next democratic state (within ten years), pre- 
dicted Dr. Day. 

The second speaker was Dr. E. S. Bogardus of The University of 
Southern California, whose subject was ‘‘“My Impressions of a Japanese 
Relocation Center.’”’ He reported in a firsthand way upon his recent 
visits to the Centers at Rivers, Arizona, and Topaz, Utah, giving the 
impression that there are thousands of citizens of Japanese parentage in 
these Centers who are desirous of becoming better citizens if given the 
opportunity. He spoke favorably of the work that the Center directors 
and staffs have been doing and exploded the report that evacuees have 
been pampered. He indicated the importance of taking an objective, fair- 
play attitude toward all phases of the problem. 

An open forum discussion followed the addresses. A basket supper com- 
pleted the meeting, which was held jointly with members of Alpha Kappa 
Delta of The University of Southern California. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE BEVERIDGE PLAN. By Freperick JoserH 
Scuevu. New York: Island Press, 1943, pp. 128. 

This little book compares the Beveridge Report with the recent pro- 
nouncements of British organized labor. It discusses the attitudes of labor 
toward particular items in the report. For example, labor has only re- 
cently come out in favor of the principle of children’s allowances. The 
chapter on health indicates that, no matter what happens to the general 
report, a better health program is sure to be established. Although the 
plan does not include the nationalization of insurance, it does suggest an 
invasion of the field of “industrial assurance.” However, the insurance 
companies have already defeated this part of the program. 

The efforts made by the advocates of the report to secure the immedi- 
ate establishment of a Ministry of Social Security have failed, and debate 
on the subject has retarded the adoption of the general plan. Favorable 
conditions also have encouraged businessmen to take a stronger stand 
against governmental regulation of business. The Beveridge Report has 
served as excellent international propaganda and appears to the world 
as an important step forward in the struggle for a better social order. 

G.B.M. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL GROUP WORK. Tue Inorvinvat ApproacuH. 
By Everett W. DUVALL. New York: Association Press, 1943, pp. xii-+234. 
Sanity and practicality characterize this book throughout its analysis 
of the individual approach of social group work. Among its noteworthy 
chapter headings are these: mental hygiene aspects of social group work, 
instruments for diagnosis and measurement, implications from social case 
work, interviewing and counseling, individual guidance, leadership as 
relationship, and administrative aspects of the individual approach. The 
author states at the outset that “the acceptance of social responsibility is 
a learned reaction.” His position that persons can learn to act coopera- 
tively in the interest of the group has recently been supplemented by 
studies such as those of the eminent zoologists, Allee and Emerson, who 
hold that cooperation began as an automatic phenomenon low down in the 
animal scale and has deep-seated hereditary bases. The theory of the 
fifth wish to help others also supplements the author’s position. The 
thesis is that attempts to change attitudes in the interest of social welfare 
must be individualized; here is where the social group worker has a 
special function to perform. The book will be of immense value to every 
social group worker who is interested in the personality development and 
social adjustment of the individual members of groups. The argument 
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culminates in counseling and particularly in individual guidance. Indi- 
vidual guidance is outstanding among the methods used by agencies en- 
gaged in providing leisure-time programs. These are: mass activities, 
recreational facilities, classroom instruction, group leadership, and indi- 
vidual guidance. The “ultimate purpose of guidance is to assist in the 
development of capacity for self-guidance.” Leadership functions both 
in directing a group in a meeting and in counseling and guiding an indi- 
vidual member, and it must be democratic, never dominating. It may be 
added that the latter point applies also to the group members when each 
has his opportunity to be the elected leader of the group as distinguished 
from the older leader appointed by the agency. 

The book contains a number of sage generalizations about group work. 
For example: Group work (figuratively speaking) “still has its roots in 
the field of recreation, is a branch of social work, and is bearing fruit in 
a manner not unlike that of the field of progressive education.”” Many 
administrators of group work agencies will see their opportunities in a 
new light if they will read the last chapter, and all group workers will 
find this treatise replete with sound and useful suggestions. E.S.B. 


DO YOU KNOW LABOR? By James Myers. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1943, pp. xiii+240. 


LABOR AND THE WAR. Prepared by Labor Research Association. New 
York: International Publishers, 1943, pp. 208. 

These two books are filled with facts about labor and labor relations 
in the United States during the present critical wartime period. Mr. 
Myers’ book maintains a definitely socialized point of view in presenting 
labor facts essential for promoting a broad understanding of the labor 
problem. The author is well known for his work as Personnel Director 
at the Dutchess Bleachery plant and as the Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. His extended 
experience with labor relations has made him a respected authority in this 
field, and what he has to say is significantly important. Points that need 
to be emphasized have been well illustrated from actual experiences. 
The fairness with which he tackles such problems as are presented by 
Mr. Lewis and his mine workers, the split between the C.I.O. and the 
A.F. of L., and the Negro and the labor union is indicative of the im- 
partiality shown by the author in all the discussion materials. Mr. Myers 
firmly believes that unselfish and courageous interest in the welfare of 
the masses will immensely assist in the solution of labor problems and 
promote high standards of fair dealing between employers and labor. The 
book is a vital and competent handbook for those interested in peaceful 
labor relations. 
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Labor and the War is labeled as Labor Fact Book No. 6 by its com- 
pilers, the Labor Research Association, and it aims to reveal the contri- 
butions made by the trade union movement to the war effort. The book 
may serve as a sort of antidote to the adverse reports in the daily press 
about the attitudes of workers, especially vivid being the report in 
Chapter III on the hindering of the war effort by a monopolistic capi- 
talism fighting first of all for its profits. Another chapter dealing with the 
economic and social conditions of the workers from early 1941 to the end 
of 1942 should be read by those who think labor has been coddled by 
the present administration. Myers, in his book, has declared that in 
reality the public has been addled rather than that labor has been coddled. 
While the book is entirely sympathetic to labor organizations, it is in the 
light of known facts and even governmental statistics a good presenta- 
tion of the labor situation for 1941-42. Scarcely any topic dealing with 
the labor situation has been omitted. Both books are indispensable for 
those who would become acquainted with materials essential for dis- 
cussion of the labor troubles facing the United States at present. 

M.J.V. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. An Interna- 
tional Symposium. Montreal: International Labor Office, 1943, pp. 59. 

In the Preface, Henry E. Wallace is quoted as follows: “The phi- 
losophy of the future will endeavor to reconcile the good which is in the 
competitive, individualistic system, and libertarian concepts of the nine- 
teenth century with the cooperative concepts which seem to me destined 
to dominate the late twentieth century.” 

This booklet contains a number of radio talks which were broadcast 
during 1942 by short wave to the entire South American continent. 
Maurice Colombain and others spoke for the Cooperation Service of the 
International Labor Office; Murray D. Lincoln, Roy F. Bergengren, 
and H. E. Babcock, for the cooperatives in the United States; M. M. 
Coady, for Nova Scotia; A. Fabra Ribas, for Colombia; M. M. Jose 
G. Padilla, for Mexico; B. Delom, for Argentina; and Francisco A. 
Herr, for Peru. Important facts are given concerning the development of 
cooperatives in each of several American countries. The total picture of 
cooperative developments is impressive. It is suggested that there is 
growing up “in the United States the idea of cooperatives as pace-setters 
in a system of free competition.” It is further pointed out that coopera- 
tives are building moral values, furthering democratic self-government, 
and acting firmly against the current onslaught of dictatorship in its 
current hydra-headed expressions. E.S.B. 
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FAMILY SITUATIONS. By James H. S. Bossarp and Exveanor S. BOoLL. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943, pp. ix+265. 

* The authors introduce the subject with a sociological analysis of per- 
sonality and its relation to human behavior. The central theme consists 
in the explanations of human personality in terms of achievement through 
social interactions and cultural heritage. The first of these two factors 
involves the situational approach to behavior. This point is especially 
emphasized. 

The book limits its study to family situations and illustrates the results 
from specific cases. Chapters V and VI, which present a classification of 
family situations, will prove decidedly helpful to social workers, teachers, 
pastors, and counselors in the diagnosis and treatment of family prob- 
lems. Part II deals with the specific studies that were made—700 in 
number. These are not presented in detail but are summarized so as to 
form a “representative or synthetic” picture of behavior in action. Part 
III supports the claim that sociology, including social psychology, is the 
appropriate science to undertake the analysis of social situations and 
that the study of the family lies distinctly within the province of sociology. 
An excellent bibliography is appended. G.B.M. 





RACES AND CULTURE 


JOURNEY AMONG WARRIORS. By Eve Curr. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1943, pp. viii-+-501. 

Wartime glimpses of the Libyan desert and Cairo, Teheran and the 
Caucasus region, Kuybyshev and Moscow, Rangoon and Burma, Cal- 
cutta and Chungking and interviews with Sir Arthur Coningham, the 
Shah of Iran, Major General Vlasov, General Ho Ying-Chin, the 
Chiang Kai-sheks, Nehru, Gandhi, Sir Stafford Cripps, and General 
Wavell—these are some of the highlights that form the exciting essence 
of this story by Eve Curie. Miss Curie proves that she has inherited a 
scientific eye for observing situations and has acquired an energetic and 
fascinating style for reporting them. She left New York in November of 
1941, covered some 40,000 air miles, and returned five months later to an 
America at war. Her records of what she saw and experienced are filled 
with intriguing incidents. What is most significant in them is the display 
of her keen sense of awareness of the social significance involved in each 
incident. 

One of the few correspondents to be taken to the Russian front at the 
time, she gives a graphic report of how the Russians were plagued and 
killed by the hated Nazis, how they fought, what wartime Moscow was 
like, why Russian morale was so indomitable. There are innumerable 
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stimulating statements made by Miss Curie as a result of her interviews 
with those who were fighting the war. In Russia, speaking of the seem- 
ing social distance between the Allies and Russia, she hears, “. . . the 
Soviet Union has been calumniated, insulted and attacked . . . for twenty- 
five solid years in the countries that are now our Allies . . . Trust is a 
two-way proposition. Trust cannot come so quickly.” In China, Madame 
Chiang tells her that her greatest work consists in helping her husband, 
acting as interpreter for him to the British and the Americans. In India, 
Nehru explains that the British seized India’s “body and possesses her, 
but it was the possession of violence . . . They never looked into her eyes, 
for theirs were averted and hers downcast through shame and humilia- 
tion. After centuries of contest they face each other, strangers still, full 
of dislike for each other.”’ Here also, Gandhi lectures her on the strength 
of nonviolence, declaring, “ ‘In a non-violent struggle, there are two 
alternatives. Either the enemy comes to terms with you—then you have 
won without spilling blood—or the enemy annihilates you. This last so- 
lution is no worse than what a war brings about anyway.’ ” 

But, Miss Curie also talked with the common people, Russian peasant 
women, Chinese soldiers, industrial workers, wounded men, peddlers, 
and servants. Wherever she could find someone willing to talk about the 
effect of the war on his country or on himself, she seems to have obtained 
something that when compounded into a whole becomes significantly 
important. M.J.V. 


ETHNIC GROUP RELATIONS IN A RURAL AREA OF CONNECTI- 
CUT. By NatHan L. Wuetten and ArNoLp W. Green. Storrs, Con- 
necticut: University of Connecticut, 1943, pp. 89. 


The data were gathered from the two rural towns of Brooklyn and 
Canterbury in Windham County, where the major part of the population 
is divided among “Yankees,” French-Canadians, Finns, and others. The 
authors conclude that ethnic group differences apparently are real, that 
local agencies tend to accentuate these differences, and that government 
agencies need to take the differences into account in matters of public policy. 


THE CANADIAN BORN IN THE UNITED STATES. By Leon E. Trues- 
DELL. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943, pp. xviii-+-263. 

This analysis of the statistics of the Canadian element in the popula- 
tion of the United States covers a period from 1850 to 1930. As a com- 
prehensive study of composition, the data are presented in terms of color 
and sex, whether French or English Canadians, year of immigration, citi- 
zenship, age, marital status, illiteracy, occupation, tenure and value or 
rent of home, and size of family. With its wealth of tables, charts, and 
diagrams, this book is a real addition to source materials for population 
problems. J-E.N. 
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WE WHO ARE AMERICA. By Kennetu D. Maier. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1943, pp. ix-+-186. 

The first half of the book briefly reviews the history of immigration 
to the United States. A well-balanced statement is given of the coming 
of the various racial and cultural groups. Emphasis is placed on the way 
a unity has been developed out of diverse cultures and on how a religious 
faith has been an important foundation phase of American life. “The true 
American is one whose attitude toward government and public questions, 
and whose principles and standards and ideals for private life are rooted 
in a profound faith in a moral order governed by God and centering in 
him.” In the second half of the book the author suggests ways and means 
for the Christian churches to follow in restoring to the peoples of the 
United States something of the religious faith which in recent years has 
apparently been disappearing from the lives of millions of citizens of our 
nation. 





SOCIAL THEORY 


1942 PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Pullman: The State College of Washington, 1943, pp. 48. 

The papers deal with the impact of war, societal integration, popula- 
tion trends, and methods of social research. Reports of official activities 
are presented. Elon H. Moore, the 1942 president of the Society, outlines 
the social functions of war as consisting chiefly in redefining relation- 
ships, achieving integration within the nation, correcting peacetime em- 
phasis of self-interest, speeding up social change, begetting postwar cru- 
sades, and altering the process of social selection. Even though these are 
some of the results of war, it is emphasized that “all would welcome 
substitutes of war.’’ Other writers stress the effects of the war on the 
population, the factors that condition productivity and morale of war- 
time shipyard workers, the familial problems caused by Japanese re- 
moval, the integration of foreign groups, and the role of news in the 
creation of a postwar world community. 

Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, was elected president for 
1943; Melvin J. Vincent, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, and Norman S. 
Hayner were elected vice-presidents; Calvin F. Schmid was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer; Paul H. Landis entered the second year as repre- 
sentative of the Society to the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society; Elon H. Moore, the outgoing president, automati- 
cally became a member of the Advisory Council of the Society, replacing 
Jesse F. Steiner; and William Kirk and Samuel H. Jameson were elected 
to the Advisory Council. M.H.N. 
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A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY. A Study of Democratic Economic Move- 
ments. By Benson Y. Lanois. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 
pp. vii-+197. 

In the first place, the author reviews the development of “people’s or- 
ganizations generally labeled voluntary,” that is, of cooperative organi- 
zations (63 pages). Second, the growth of people’s organizations usually 
called governmental is summarized (72 pages). These include publicly 
owned utilities, not the public utilities which are privately owned. Then, 
three other subjects are considered briefly, namely, (1) international co- 
operation in an interdependent world, (2) economic duties, disciplines, 
and motives, and (3) general directions “for our strategy in this critical 
era of transition.” It is contended that the ultimate control in a coopera- 
tive economy will be cost control. With savings above cost distributed to 
the users and owners according to the extent of their participation, pur- 
chasing power and production will be kept close together ; and prosperity 
for the few for short periods of time and depression for the many for 
long periods will be avoided. The cooperative system builds on “the im- 
portance of personal ownership of property” and on group ownership 
(not state ownership) “by voluntary techniques of cooperative organi- 
zation.”’ Questions for discussion of the materials in each of the 16 
chapters and bibliographies are appended. The purpose of the book is 
“to stimulate action, inquiry, and discussion.” It is written from the 
consumer’s viewpoint. By the nature of the case the book is sketchy; 
but, on the other hand, it is clearly written and raises numerous vital 
questions for all the citizens in a democracy to discuss and to act upon. 
It lays a constructive foundation for postwar social and economic recon- 
struction. E.S.B. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME. By Harotp J. 
Laskt. New York: The Viking Press, 1943, pp. xii+419. 

So magnificently written is this book and so eloquent are many of its 
pages that any criticism of its being repetitious or materialistic signifies 
little. In these “reflections” one finds a synthesis of much that Professor 
Laski has written before, but it is not necessary to have read his earlier 
works to appreciate his earnest discussion of certain phases of the world- 
wide revolution that is in process. The Russian revolution, fascism, the 
democratic revolution, and the two world wars are all a part of it. The 
Axis powers are shown to be carrying out a counterrevolution against 
conditions that have been caused, perhaps unwittingly, by the capitalist 
democracies. Laski frankly says that Chamberlain, Churchill, and other 
leaders have not understood the causes of the war and apparently do not 
even yet glimpse the real civilization that is in the making; hence their 
quality of leadership for peace and a new world order may be questioned. 
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Laski insists that the secret of peace is the enlargement of effective de- 
mand, which would require a planned economy for the many, with pro- 
duction for plenty, not scarcity. Briefly, within a nation and in a new 
world order the basis for peace is an economics of expansion. Further- 
more, it is necessary to plan now for a new world economy; if we wait 
until the war is over, there is grave danger of our ending with “too little 
and too late.’’ What has occurred in Soviet Russia indicates possibilities 
in a transvaluation of values on a national scale; whether this may be 
predicted on a world-wide scale is another matter. Laski realizes how 
great is the influence of property and economic power in the capitalist 
democracies and he thinks that, once the dynamics of war subsides, it is 
not unlikely that conservative influences will reassert themselves. Laski 
wants peace, but is not very optimistic. J-E.N. 


SOCIOLOGY: PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 
New York: American Book Company, 1943, pp. viii-+-408. 

In this revision of Dr. Ellwood’s widely used elementary text, new 
data have been introduced from the Sixteenth Census and from other 
sources. The chapter on “The Rural Problem” is entirely new. The cen- 
tral institution that is treated is the family. Attention is given also to 
races, cities, poverty, and crime. Five criticisms of Marxian socialism 
are given in the light of sociology. The central theme is found in the 
chapter on education: ‘Human society may be modified, we now see, 
best through modifying the nature of the individual, and the most direct 
method to do this is through education.” 

In keeping with the author’s position as stated in the Preface, it might 
be suggested that the first three chapters be telescoped into one so that 
elementary students could begin their study of sociology as early as pos- 
sible in the course with concrete data relating to the family and neighbor- 
hoods. A new title such as “Insecurity and Want” might be substituted 
for the older title of the chapter ‘Poverty and Pauperism.” The situa- 
tion regarding the evacuation and re-evaluation of 110,000 Japanese and 
Japanese-Americans who were suddenly uprooted in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1942 might be analyzed. The cooperative movement in the United 
States, especially its recent advance into heavy industry fields as illustrated 
by cooperative oil well production, cooperative canning factories, lumber 
mills, and fertilizer and paint manufacturing activities of the large con- 
sumer cooperative wholesales with headquarters in New York, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Superior, Minneapolis, North Kansas City, might have 
some space given to it. Of course, not everything can be included in a be- 
ginners’ text, and the author has already incorporated a wealth of data 
and conclusions into a valuable sociological guide for young people. 

E.S.B. 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS. By Heten M. Waker. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943, pp. xxv-+368. 

In the preparation of this book the author at once recognized certain 
difficulties. To carry out a large-scale statistical study, she says a person 
needs five distinct kinds of training. One of these is stated as follows: “to 
be acquainted with a variety of statistical techniques, the limitations and 
advantages of each, the assumptions on which it is based, the place it occu- 
pies in a logical analysis of the data and the interpretation which can be 
made of it.” It is this field to which the author gives major consideration. 

Among other limitations that she has imposed on her material are the 
ase of the same data for illustrative purposes, the omission of the more 
difficult formulas, brevity in the study of table titles and table forms and 
in the treatment of the general problems of graphic representation. The 
book is replete with tables, a total of 51 being used to illustrate the sta- 
tistical formulas; and an almost equal number of charts and diagrams 
illuminate the discussions and add greatly to the ease with which the 
student will be able to comprehend the subject. 

The author says that there is no natural sequence of material in pre- 
senting a statistical method. Accordingly, she follows what she calls “a 
spiral organization” of subject matter. Valuable exercises accompany each 
chapter and provide effective practice work for the student. Short bibli- 
ographies are found at the end of certain chapters, and additional mathe- 
maucal material is found in the appendices. Following the pattern of 
many books on the subject, this volume gives but little attention to the 
principles and methods underlying scope and method of investigation and 
proceeds at once to the treatment of methods of analysis and statistical 
presentation. G.B.M. 


THE FAITH THAT GIVES MEANING TO VICTORY. By Dane Rupuyar. 
Hollywood, California: Foundation for Human Integration, 1943, pp. 78. 
In these essays the author develops the idea that “we need to give a 
new value, a basic and creative value, to all the things every human being 
has in common with every other human being.” There can be no peace 
so long as people keep on identifying themselves by their differences. 
People the world over need to think of one another in terms of their com- 
mon humanity. Democracy is defined as “a principle of human relation- 
ship emphasizing the sacredness of the individual person and the right 
of every man and woman to display personal responsibility in the func- 
tioning of society.” Individual freedom becomes meritorious when it is 
conceived in terms of contributions to “the human whole.” A further 
development of these far-reaching concepts in their practical implications 
would be invaluable. 
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ECONOMIC THEORY OF COOPERATION. By Ivan V. EMBLIANOFP. 
Published by the author, Washington, D.C., 1942, pp. ix+-269. 

In the Preface the author claims that the economic functions of co- 
operative organizations are not peculiar to them, but that they have a 
distinctive economic structure. It is this economic structure which is 
analyzed in great detail. The viewpoint in this scholarly study is that of 
the price economists, such as Struve and Davenport, to whom the author 
expresses his indebtedness. Special attention is given to the productive 
cooperative association. 

Part I on “Survey of Interpretations of Cooperative Problems” has 
special value, for it covers an extensive number of analyses of cooperation 
by European writers. As an example, the following definition of a co- 
operative by Ghino Valenti may be quoted: “A cooperative association 
is an economic institution which within the existing system of free com- 
petition aims to correct wholly or partly the natural imperfections of the 
distribution of wealth.” Part II deals with cooperative organization as 
an enterprise, and Part III with cooperative organization as an aggre- 
gate of economic units. The author draws eighteen conclusions. The first 
one reads, ““The cooperative movement within the Post-Industrial Revo- 
lution economy, contemplated as a system of interdependent economic 
(acquisitive and spending) units, represents one of the currents of the 
significant and far-reaching processes of economic integration.” An im- 
portant bibliography, which includes selected references to European 
literature, is appended. The book will be most appreciated by those 
scholars in economics who are interested in making comparisons between 
che theoretical economic morphology of productive cooperative associa- 
tions and business organizations of the capitalistic type. E.S.B. 


THE MENACE OF THE HERD. By Francis Stuart Campsett. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943, pp. xiv-+-398. 

Author Campbell in this book attempts to examine the history of the 
popularization of the term democracy as an American ideal, and naturally 
finds dozens of interpretations of the term. The Founding Fathers, he 
declares, were not in favor of democracy, and we have never had a true 
democracy in these United States. Moreover, it is a sham and an utterly 
unwarranted pretense to assert that we are fighting for democracy. Och- 
locracy, the rule of the mob, its classical equivalent, is utilized by the 
author to denote why the word democracy should be struck out and 
liberty and its meaning for human dignity substituted as the ideal for 
which we struggle. But there are just as many meanings for liberty as 
Mr. Campbell sees for democracy. For many persons, democracy is truly 
a way of life which carries with it the idea of liberty, and one might sug- 
gest that only for a few does democracy mean the rule of the mob. It is 
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entirely possible that the majority may be stupid and blundering, but one 
of the presumptions of democracy is that the majority are educable. If 
they were not, of what avail would a fight for liberty be? The author 
thinks in terms of a pair of mutually antagonistic human trends: one 
standing for identity and uniformity, the other for diversity. The former 
is due to the herd instinct and urges man to sojourn with his kindred 
spirits, turning him into a collectivist and a Leftist. The latter gives rise 
to the romantic soul who seeks the fullness of life and becomes the divine 
man. Somehow or other, the impression is made that the author is, after 
all, writing a thesis in defense of Catholicism instead of developing any- 
thing like a modern psychological exposition of the herdist tendency. 
Any number of statements may be found which indicate serious biases, 
i.e., “It must also be kept in mind that the class most antagonistic to the 
Church has been during the past centuries the middle class, or the 
bourgeoisie. It is the middle class in France, Austria, Germany, Bohemia, 
and Moravia which shows the greatest percentage of Protestants . . .” 
Some of the discussions are stimulating and enlightening, but the book 
suffers from too many obscurities. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL HERITAGE AS A FACTOR IN COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT. By 
RayMonp W. Hatcu and Paut H. Lanois. Pullman: The State College of 
Washington, published as Research Studies, Vol. X, No. 4, 1942, pp. 215-72. 

This is a study of the background and achievement of 1,097 students 
who entered The State College of Washington as freshmen in September, 

1936, without previous college training. It was found that the college 

campus draws a larger proportion of men than of women, with a ratio 

of 193 to 100, but it draws a much more able group of women than of 
men as measured by psychological examinations and scholastic achieve- 
ments. The girls come from better educated families and from better 
occupational groups, and their parents are more able to finance them 

through college. The mortality rate for men is about two thirds, i.e., 67 

per cent fail to graduate, which, however, is a slightly better record than 

the mortality rate for women. 
The rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban elements contribute about 

a normal ratio to the student population, but the rural groups are more 

highly selected in terms of high school achievement. The urban students, 

however, do much better on the college psychological tests than the other 
groups, the farm group ranking the lowest. But in terms of actual college 
performance no great differences are found. While the rural-farm stu- 
dents rank slightly lower than the other groups during the first semester, 
they show the greatest improvement in scholastic performance throughout 
the college career and proportionately fewer drop out during the first 
year. They seem to be more persistent in their effort. M.H.N. 
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TOWARDS AN ABIDING PEACE. By R. M. Maclver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943, pp. vi+195. 

Dr. Maclver has expressed a variety of far-reaching truths relative to 
the problem of obtaining “‘an abiding peace.”’ They represent deep-seated 
conclusions of an eminent sociologist. Perhaps one may begin by quoting 
a few of these observations: 

The logic of total war requires that communities be separate as wholes. 
In other words, without separateness war loses its rationale. 

You cannot develop militarism if you believe in a common good and 
a common culture. 

When we plan for peace, we must abandon sides. 

Sovereignty .. . is a claim of right to use power without regard for 
the rights of other states. 

The dogma of absolute sovereignty is maintained at an incalculable 
cost to the well-being of us all. 

Any abiding peace must be based on the premise that all peoples re- 
spond in a similar way to similar treatment. 

A self-governing India, on a federal basis, is clearly demanded as a 
part of a world order dedicated to international peace. 

Re-education must be more by treatment than by indoctrination. 

We can develop schemes of public education to combat the spirit of 
intolerance, the excessive ethnocentricity, the various group prejudices, 
and misconceptions that block the road to enduring peace. 

In the concluding chapters the author discusses what he calls “the 
greater charter” and “the greater law,” and sets forth the framework 
of an international order which would center in an Assembly of Nations 
“invested with authority, as an integral part of an established order for 
the control of international relations.” The responsibility of the United 
States in the proposed new international order is definite and extensive. 
Plans for peace should be developed in time of war; otherwise, it will be 
too late when people’s private concerns dominate them again. This trea- 
tise deserves widespread and thoughtful reading. E.S.B. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dacosert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1943, pp. 571. 

This is a symposium consisting of twenty-two essays by well-known 
authors, designed to indicate living schools of thought. Without being 
exhaustive, the range of materials is wide. Data concern ethics, aesthetics, 
law, history, science, metaphysics, Kantianism and Hegelianism, person- 
alism, American realism and pragmatism, materialism and naturalism, 
and other subjects. Within this one volume the student is presented an 
overvieav of present-day philosophical trends. J-E.N. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PEACE. By Representatives of the United Nations. New 
York: George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 1943, pp. 271. 

The publisher asked official and unofficial representatives of many of 
the United Nations to express their own opinions or reflect the attitudes 
of their fellow nationals in regard to the peace program following the 
war. The contributors include such noted persons as Henry A. Wallace, 
Sumner Welles, Wendell L. Willkie, Anthony Eden, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Joseph Stalin, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, General Charles de Gaulle, 
Queen Wilhelmina, and Jan Masaryk. Altogether, thirty excerpts are 
printed. 

It is evident that a lasting peace cannot be accomplished unless the vic- 
torious nations support it. They will not support it unless they under- 
stand the implications of it and agree on the basic essentials. Therefore, 
a compilation of basic principles as conceived by the leaders of the nations 
that will have a large part in maintaining the peace is of value at this 
stage of development. The views expressed are somewhat diverse, yet 
running through them one can discern a passionate desire for an endur- 
ing peace. Our thinking and planning for peace must go hand in hand 
with the establishment of better relationships among all nations. 

M.H.N. 
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ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ernst W. PutrKAMMER. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
Public Policy Pamphlet No. 39, 1943, pp. 23. 


THE CASE WORKER AND FAMILY PLANNING. New York: Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 1943, pp. 43. 


WAR WORDS, Recommended Pronunciations. By W. Capett Greet. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. 137. 


Contains about four thousand words with pronunciations given in a 
standard way and then according to the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
A large proportion are not found in the usual gazetteer or biographical 
dictionary. 

EDUCATION FOR A WORLD ADRIFT. By Sir Ricwarp LivincsTone. 
Cambridge, England: University Press, 1943, pp. xv-+158. 

The emphasis is on character and its training, and on education for 
citizenship. Cultivate an acquaintanceship with the best specimens in 
any field is an injunction of far-reaching importance. A spiritual atti- 
tude toward life is considered an essential result of a good education. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


NUMBER ONE. By JoHN Dos Passos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1943, pp. 303. 

Biting in its satire, vitriolic in its humor, Number One is the story of 
the rise of a politician patterned after the lines of Huey Long and his ilk. 
Chuck Crawford, congressional representative from a Southern state, 
has political ambitions to grab a Senatorial toga and then to sit at the 
Presidential desk. He surrounds himself with a lot of number two and 
three men and has his campaigr mapped out for him by his confidential 
secretary, Tyler Spotswood. Tyler is an American who believes in Ameri- 
can democracy but who for a long time has succumbed to the professed 
down-to-earth and help-the-forgotten-man preachments of Chuck. The 
author in narrating the story of Chuck and Tyler portrays every political 
trick in the deck that has been played in the back rooms and road houses 
of Washington. All of the dirt and filth is there. Crawford gets his 
Senatorship, forms his “Everyman a Millionaire Corporation,” indulges 
in a grafting swindle of the people’s land, and finally manages to evade 
responsibility for every crooked deal by letting Tyler and a few other 
henchmen “take a rap” from the law when the administration cracks the 
whip at him. 

The tale is an ironic one, and should succeed in making all true lovers 
of democracy further aware of the ochlocrat. Crawford, posing as the 
savior and friend of the underdogs, electrifies the masses with his croon- 
ing voice: “Folks, I ain’t askin’ you to elect me to the United States 
Senate. I ain’t got the high toned eddication for the job to tell the truth 
. .. All I know’s how to keep my hands out’a the other feller’s pockets.”’ 
Calmly enough, he can tell the crowd after the exposé of his racket: 
“Folks, I stand before you tonight the target of the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. I tell you-all here . . . that I have looked into the 
bottom of my heart an’ I have found no guilt. . .. Among that gallant 
band of friends an’ associates who have fought with me. . . they may 
find a couple who’ve gotten themselves tarred up through no fault of 
mine. ...” Tyler at last discovers the muck and filth in the mind of 
Crawford and awakens to realize the real plight of people who can be so 
easily misled. He knows that all Number Ones like Chuck Crawford 
will have to be brought to bay before democracy can function, but he also 
knows that the people will have to find themselves, their real selves. 

John Dos Passos has written bravely here of those Mussolini-like fel- 
lows who begin by flattering and end by stealing. The novel is bold stuff, 
never missing the mark, indulging in the vilest of language at times to 
make more vivid the vilest of characters. Perhaps it needs to be told that 
way to shock some out of their complacency. M.J.V. 
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